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JULY, 1851. 


VOL. VI.—NO. III. 


Art. 1—THE NEW LAW RELATING TO COUNTY PRISONS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Our readers cannot have overlooked the prominence given 
in former numbers of this Journal, to the subject of county 
jails. Believing, as we do, that in the wisest mode of erecting 
a penitentiary system for a State, the first care must be bestow- 
ed. upon the houses for the detention of the accused, and of 
persons sentenced for minor offences, we have availed ourselves 
of every proper occasion to exhibit, in their true relationship, 
institutions of so important a character. By frequent reference 
to their influences, their history at home and abroad, and the 
difficulties and efforts, as well as the neglects and omissions 
which have marked their slow progress in Pennsylvania; and 
also by special expositions of the principal reasons for their 
better development ; we have sought to keep the subject of their 
reform fresh in the minds of our readers, and thereby, at least, 
to aid the formation of a sound public opinion, and the encou- 
ragement of a general desire for improvement. 

Recent examples of bad construction in circumstances 
which, at first view, appeared to authorize an expectation of 
judicious measures, induced the Acting Committee of the Phi- 
ladelphia Society to renew to the Legislature their representa- 
tions of the need of continual supervision on the part of the 
government of the State; and to ask that some more peremp- 
tory expression of the policy and general design of the govern- 
ment should be made than had been before incorporated 
with our laws. A committee charged with the subject at- 
tended at the capitol, and made to the Judiciary Committee of 
each House the explanations which were thought fitting on the 

vot. vi.—17 
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part of the Society. A favorable report was made to both 
Houses; and in a few days a bill was enacted, of which we 
subjoin a copy. : 

It will be observed that the provisions of the bill are very 
general; that there is no attempt to prescribe minute details, 
either of construction or of management; that the old policy 
of the government is re-declared; future construction is di- 
rected to be in conformity with the rule of separation; and 
before the erection of any county jail, the local authorities are 
required to-submit their plan to the inspection of the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth, and to obtain his signature of approval 
thereupon; and also to deposit in the Secretary’s office a copy 
of the plan, attested by his signature. 

It is obvious that a long time must elapse before uniformity 
can be secured amongst the local prisons. In some of the coun- 
ties, jails have been recently built upon plans not adapted to the 
discipline of the State penitentiaries; in other counties, where 
the jails are of older date, there is no prospect of early re- 
construction. Hence, the legislation obtained by the Society 
is very far from completely satisfying their wishes. Yet, inas- 
much as it tends to prevent the multiplication of the sources of 
existing evils, it must be regarded as a remedial measure. 

Heretofore there has been no concert of action amongst the 
County Commissioners (who control the erection of prisons in 
Pennsylvania;) unless we may so designate that similarity of 
procedure which results from an adherence to an old type, by 
men of equal information, residing in different places, and act- 
ing without intercommunication. The reference which all of 
them are now required to make to the seat of general govern- 
ment, will, it is hoped, lead to a conformity of opinions and 
plans more in harmony with our penal jurisprudence. 

One good effect expected from the new law, is the collection 
at the capitol, of information respecting the material condition 
of our prison system. Four years ago, on the application of 
the Philadelphia Society, an Act of Assembly was passed, re- 
quiring annual returns from the counties; a copy of which act 
was given to our readers in the third volume of this Journal. 
Through the indifference of local officers, and the inattention 
of the officers of State, and of the Legislature, the returns con- 
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There is now provided a 


mode by which may be gradually accumulated a series of 
plans, illustrative of the prison architecture of the State. If 
the enactments of 1847 and 1851 should be hereafter car- 
ried out in good faith, the government would be relieved from 
the discreditable position which it now occupies—that of being 
ignorant of the condition of one of its principal departments. 

Much, doubtless, will depend upon the manner in which the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth shall execute the important 


share of duty confided to him. 


By rigidly exacting a compli- 


ance with the rule of separation, and, at the same time, a due 
regard to the hygienic conditions of prison architecture, he 
may influence, fundamentally, the character of future plans; 
but he may do much more than enforce the letter of the new 
law. By entering heartily into the great work of peniten- 
tiary reform, he may contribute to the enlightenment of the 
local authorities, and to the diffusion of zeal for further pro- 
gress; and, with the influence of his official position, he may 
maintain, in connection with all of the chief departments of 
the government, a spirit friendly to seasonable movements. 

The bill just passed met with decided favor amongst the 
leading members of the Legislature; but the subject is not one 
which attracts the attention of the community at large; and, 
in its first operation, it may even excite some opposition by the 
novel course of proceeding which it prescribes to local officers, 
and by its preventing the carrying out of their accustomed 


views. 


The efforts of the Secretary of the Commonwealth to 


smooth the way towards a friendly reception and execution of 


the law, would, therefore, he particularly desirable. 


On the 


other hand, apathy on his part must not only close to us the 
hope of easy progress, but have a tendency to encourage dis- 


satisfaction, and, perhaps, hostility in some places. 


We have 


no reason to doubt that the gentleman now at the head of the 
department of State will cheerfully comply with the additional 
duty with which he is charged. On the contrary, we have 
every proper assurance of his readiness to undertake its per- 


formance. 


These remarks are made only that it may appear 
how far we are to look to the executive branch of the govern- 
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ment for the means of success in this attempt to centralize the 
influences designed to bear upon our object. 

As the Society does not regard its duty, in respect to this 
subject, as completely fulfilled by what has been done, we shall 
have future occasion to recur to it; and we trust to record evi- 
dences of further successful interposition with the Legislature. 


‘Whereas, it has long been the policy of this government to combine the 
separation of convicts, one from another, with instruction and suitable ma- 
nual labor, as the best means of discipline and reformation: And, whereas, 
it. is necessary to the equality of penal justice that the administration of the 
County Prisons shall be uniform, as has been heretofore deelared: T'here- 
fore, be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in General Assembly met, and it is 
hereby enacted by the authority of the same: 

“That every County Prison which shall be hereafter erected within the 
jurisdiction of this government shall be so constructed that every person 
committed thereto, whether upon conviction or otherwise, may be confined 
separate and apart from every other person committed thereto—due regard 
being had, in the plan of construction, to the health of the persons to be so 
confined; and that, before any County Prison shall be erected, within the 
jurisdiction aforesaid, the plan of construction of such prison, drawn suffi- 
ciently in detail for the clear comprehension thereof, shall be submitted by 
the Commissioners of the County in which the same is to be built, to the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth; and shall be inspected and approved by 
him, and so certified by him, upon the plan; a copy of which shall be fur- 
nished by the Commissioners aforesaid, at the time of their submitting the 
original, as aforesaid, and shall be signed by the said Secretary, and be filed 
and remain in his office.” 





Anr. I.—ASYLUM FOR VAGRANTS, DRUNKARDS, AND DISOR- 
DERLY PERSONS.—Report to Massachusetts Legislature respecting an 
Asylum for Confirmed Inebriates. 


“T believe there is nothing worse than the fluctuating population that is oscilla- 
ting between a prison and a workhouse.”— Charles Pearson, M. P. Parliamentary 
Report, 1850, p. 517. 


It requires no new evidence or arguments to convince any 
observing citizen that a large class of persons exists in the com- 
munity whose case is not met by the present provisions of law 
or charity. Most of them may be embraced by the terms drunk- 
ards, vagrants and disorderly persons. Sometimes they are 
found, for short periods, in the county prison; then they are re- 
cular customers of a soup society. Now we hear of them at the 
almshouse, and anon in the prison again. ‘These various places 
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of residence seem to have nearly equal attractions for them, 
and they probably find the variety agreeable. Their offences 
are seldom grave enough to justify a long term of imprison- 
ment; and their destitution seems to warrant their claim to 
public relief in the almshouse. And yet it is doubtless true, 
that nine-tenths of them are as competent to support themselves 
honestly and comfortably as are nine-tenths of the community 
at large. 

In devising methods of meeting such an exigency it is desira- 
ble to avoid, as far as possible, the risk of a failure. For it 
must be remembered that an abortive attempt to do good in 
one form, weakens and discourages efforts to do good in other 
forms. 

The inquiry has frequently been raised, whether an institu- 
tion might not be established, partaking partly of the nature of 
a prison and partly of the nature of an almshouse, where the 
filthy body can be cleansed, its diseases healed, vile and intem- 
perate habits corrected, and the physical powers of the inmates 
employed in securing in part or wholly the means of their own 
sustenance. Any suggestion that has so benevolent an intent 
deserves serious consideration—much more than we have time 
or space to give it—but we venture to suggest a few thoughts 
which have occurred to us in looking at the embryo project. 

And first, as to the classes to be provided for. Is it not pos- 
sible that they are too diverse in character and necessities to 
admit of a common treatment, or even of a common residence ! 
What is the usual character of drunkards? Until they have 
reached quite an advanced stage of degradation they have fa- 
culties—both mental and bodily—far superior to the generality 
of vagrants. Vagrants, who have the means, seldom fail to 
indulge in strong drink; but drunkards are not always disposed 
to habits of vagrancy. Drunkards and disorderly persons are 
much more properly associated together than either of them 
with vagrants. They are much more competent to do profita- 
ble kinds of labour. They have skill and ingenuity, which can 
be put to good account. But a large proportion of vagrants 
resort to vagrancy because they have neither heart, head nor 
hands to provide for themselves. Wagrancy is a permanent 
manner of life. Drunkards and disorderly persons are, for the 
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most part, such by fits. with intervals of days and weeks of sober 
and orderly habits. Disorderly persons are regarded as much 
more criminal than drunkards or vagrants. They manifest a more 
deliberate hostility to the interests of society, and cannot plead 
the same natural propensities to the course of life they lead. 

Secondly, as to the method of providing for them. Disorderly 
persons certainly deserve some degree of penitentiary discipline. 
Vagrants need to be goaded to exertion, by feeling the force of 
hunger. Drunkards must be weaned from their cups by pre- 
vention of the opportunity to use them; and the three classes 
must have full employment suited to their capacity and powers. 

The first thing for all, however, is rrstraint. There must be 
authority by law to arrest the vagrant, the drunkard, and the 
disorderly person, and confine them within four walls, and detain 
them, as prisoners, for a sufficient length of time to accomplish 
the objects of their arrest. Discipline of any sort will be irk- 
some to a disorderly person—nothing is so distasteful to a va- 
grant as to be compelled to labour, and that restraint must be 
very severe which a drunkard will not overleap to indulge his ap- 
netitc. Seeing, then, that no valuable end will be answered by 
an arrest of any of them, unless they can be detained in close 
custody long enough to effect a material change of their habits, 
it becomes a question whether the necessary legislation can be 
secured. Can a law be passed, the provisions of which so evi- 
dently contemplate criminality as an element of drunkenness 
and vagrancy? Will it not be argued that a detention of a 
year or two for such offences is altogether disproportioned to 
their turpitude? Will it not be indignantly asked whether va- 
grants and drunkards are to be treated as burglars and horse- 
thieves ? 

That the welfare of the community and the ultimate good of 
the delinquents require that the power to restrain and employ 
them should be lodged somewhere, there can be no doubt. A 
man has no more right to be a drunkard or an idler than he 
has to be a thief. Indeed, every one who has ability to earn 
his own livelihood, and yet neglects to contribute his share to 
the burdens of the community in which he lives, or declines to do 
it, is actually guilty of robbery. The bread he eats is not his— 
it is earned by the sweat of another’s brow—and society has 
an unquestionable right to enforce its claims upon him. 
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But when any abridgment of the liberty of the citizen is sug- 
gested, though it may be that he is degraded beneath the concep- 
tion of liberty, jealousy is awakened and a vigilant eye is fixed 
onthe movement. Rather than interfere with liberty disorderly 
conduct is tolerated—vagrancy is regarded as a necessary 
evil, and drunkenness as an infirmity, rather to be pitied than 
remedied. We hope, therefore, those who are interested in the 
contemplated provision for the miserable population that fluctu- 
ates between the prison and the poorhouse, will be careful to 
place it on such a foundation as will enable them to avoid the 
evils of which they complain, without losing any of the advan- 
tages they now possess. 

In connection with this subject we notice the report of a 
Joint Committee of the Legislature of Massachusetts, made 
January 15, 1851, upon “the expediency of establishing an 
Asylum for persons supposed to be confirmed inebriates, with 
a view to the total abrogation of all laws punishing intemperance 
as a crime.” 

Most of our readers are aware, that philanthropic minds 
have been much turned to this subject. In Pennsylvania re- 
peated efforts have been made to awaken public interest in it, 
and expensive means have been employed to diffuse informa- 
tion; but thus far with little apparent advantage. The ground 
assumed in the report to the Massachusetts Legislature is new. 
The existing laws, we all know, regard drunkenness as a 
crime, punishable by fine and imprisonment. This notion is 
to be dismissed. 

“ Within a few years past,” says the Report, ‘ doubts have arisen in the 
minds of many persons of great intelligence, and having extensive oppor- 
tunities for observation, whether this course has been consistent with sound 
and philosophical views of the nature of the evil, the best interests of the 
unfortunate inebriate or the general welfare of the community. 

Such doubts have produced inquiries and investigations, and these have 
resulted in the settled conviction, in the minds of many, that the policy hi- 
therto pursued with regard to the habitually intemperate, is neither consist- 
ent with reason or justice ; that intemperance is a physical evil, a disease, 


as truly as insanity, and, like insanity, deserving of commiseration and sus- 
ceptible of cure.” 


Among the points which the committee regard as settled are 
these : 


(1) That intemperance, habitual intemperance, is a disease, and ought to 
be regarded and treated as such. (2) That the number of persons who would 
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be fit subjects for such treatment is very large, and will continue to be so, ac- 
cording to all present prospects, for a long period to come. (3) That at pre- 
sent, there is no place whatever, provided by the State, or individual enter- 
prise, where this class of people can be received, and placed under restraint, 
except our prisons and houses of correction. (4) That all experience has 
shown, that incarceration among felons, for the alleged crime of drunken- 
ness, has almost uniformly been found highly prejudicial to the inebriate, 
destroying his self-respect, and seldom resulting in his reformation: a con- 
tinued succession of recommendations being the general history of such 
cases. (5) That such an institution might be made, toa great extent, if not 
wholly, a self-supporting one. (6) That, in many cases, friends would be 
able and willing, to pay for board and attendance, while, in other cases, 
such employment might be afforded as would enable the invalid not only to 
support himself, but earn something more for his own benefit. (7) That a 
just and enlightened regard to economy, demands such an asylum, since 
it would be the means of restoring multitudes to health and soundness, 
and of fitting them for productive employments, who are at present, and 
would otherwise remain a charge upon their friends and the public. 


In support of these views, copious extracts are made from 
the late Dr. Woodward’s Essays on the subject, and, indeed, 
the report might, not inappropriately, be entitled, “ Extracts 
from the published Essays of the late Dr. Woodward, respect- 
ing the treatment and cure of Inebriates, with a brief introduc- 
tion and conclusion, by a Committee of the Legislature.” 

We cannot but regret the absence from the report, of any 
facts which would go to show the extent and character of the 
desired provision—such as the number of inebriates who would 
be regarded as proper inmates of such an asylum—the probable 
extent to which they would contribute to their own support— 
what plan of classification and employment would be practica- 
ble*—what methods of restraint would be proposed—the pre- 
valent causes of inebriation, and how they can be diminished ; 
and, last, though not least, the precise grounds on which the 
views of the criminality of drunkenness, which have hitherto 
been held, are condemned as unsound and unphilosophical. If 
an investigation of facts should show that a large proportion of 
inebriates, who should be willing to subject themselves to the 
treatment of an asylum are so shattered in mind and diseased 
in body as to forbid the recovery of their powers for any 
useful or self-supporting purpose, it would materially influ- 
ence public opinion respecting the expediency of such an in- 
stitution. Or, if it should appear that a majority of inebriates 





* Dr. Woodward’s Essays contain some very general suggestions on these 
points, but something much more specific is demanded to answer practical purposes. 
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were nothing more nor less than paupers, already dependent 
on public or private charity for their daily subsistence, it might 
suffice to modify the construction of county or town alms- 
houses so as to increase their restraining and reforming power. 
Or should it turn out that a majority of those for whom the 
new asylum is to be provided have abundant means of sup- 
porting themselves, one might think a private institution might 
suffice—at least for an experiment. 

Hospitals for the sick and wounded, and the disabled, are re- 
sorted to with gladness, under the pressure of pain, suffering, 
want and danger. Asylums for the insane have to do with 
those whose powers of reasoning are so far impaired as to 
render them incapable of judging of their condition, or of 
weighing the motives or considerations that would be likely to 
influence a sound mind. Hence they are subjected to such 
needful restraint and personal superintendence as their cir- 
cumstances require. We need not say how different it is with 
the inebriate. Except when the fit is on him—rendering him, 
for the time being, a fool or a madman—he is as capable of 
self-government as the best of his neighbors. ‘To drink or not 
to drink is equally within his power. He is indeed conscious, 
much of the time, of a strong desire for the intoxicating cup, 
but it is a desire no stronger nor more uncontrollable than that 
which other men have for other sensual gratifications. May 
we not say that there are other and quite as natural desires for 
the gratification of which men will hazard far more than the 
inebriate does, but which, nevertheless, they are expected to 
restrain or take the fearful consequences ! 

We are far from calling in question the opinion that the ap- 
petite for strong drink is oftentimes the result of a diseased state 
of the system, or that this diseased appetite, when excited, may 
be sufficiently strong to overpower all moral and prudential 
considerations, and, for the time, transform a rational being into 
a madman or a brute. But are we safe in assuming, that at 
no stage of his progress towards this helpless and almost hope- 
less bondage to his cups, the unhappy man was not an offender 
against wholesome laws, and a proper subject of penal suffer- 
ing? His industrious and frugal neighbor was busy on his 
farm or in his shop, when it would have been very pleasant to 
VOL. vI.—18 
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have lounged at the grocery, or shared in the political gossip of 
the village inn. Our wretched inebriate was equally free to- 
choose his place and his company, and he preferred to forsake 
his home and his business, and to spend his days and most of 
his nights in idleness and in the free indulgence of his appetite. 
Would it have been considered proper or practicable, at that 
period of his career, to have put such a man into a hospital for 
inebriates 2 

His habits are well known. His family are aware of the 
sad change which has come upon him, and already begin 
to suffer shame and anxiety, if not want, because of it. He 
is warned, urged, entreated to put aside his cups and betake 
himself to his business; and he is as competent to do it as is 
his neighbor—who rises early and works late, and eats the 
bread of carefulness—is to refrain altogether from the intoxicat- 
ing draught. Is there nothing criminal and worthy of punish- 
ment in thus wantonly trampling on all social duties and obli- 
gations, and involving the innocent and helpless in suffering? 
Has society no right to protect itself against the consequences 
of his folly, and to compel him, by force of penal suffering, to 
fulfil his obligations to his family and the community ? 

Frequent indulgence soon becomes a fixed habit, and, in 
due time, a morbid, insatiable desire for strong drink seizes 
the wretched toper, and he spurns all restraint and loses all 
regard for appearances and consequences. The proposition 
is now made with more show of necessity certainly, to place 
him in an asylum and treat him as a helpless invalid. His wife 
and children have no such comfortable quarters, however, 
though they are innocent and unredressed victims of his brutal 
career. A public tax is laid to build and maintain the inebri- 
ate’s home, and the earnings of the industrious farmer or me- 
chanic, who resisted the temptation to the ale-house or the 
grog-shop, must contribute to it! Can it be a sane or philoso- 
phical view which attributes no guilt to such a man, or which 
at no stage of his progress to his present forlorn condition holds 
him responsible under penal infliction, for his disregard to all 
social duties and obligations ? 

Nothing is further from our view than to discourage or dis- 
approve of the scheme of a hospital for confirmed inebriates. 
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It isa laudable and benevolent project, and we wish ‘it all suc- 
‘cess. Our present inquiry is, how far it will be possible to 
secure such legislation as is needed to compel drunkards, va- 
grants and disorderly persons to labor in a workhouse. If 
drunkenness is not considered criminal, in the same sense in 
which vagrancy and disorder are, it is not to be treated as 
such. Our clear conviction is, however, that drunkenness is as 
truly a crime as theft or robbery, and that the offender is as 
proper a subject of penal suffering, by order of law, as a thief 
or a robber. 

We are aware that drunkenness has not the same degree of 
turpitude in the estimation of mankind, nor have some other of- 
fences, which really involve far more mischief, and indicate far 
more corruption of moral feeling and base selfishness than any 
violation of the rights of property. Indeed, if we do not en- 
tirely misapprehend Dr. Woodward’s views, they cannot be 
reconciled with any other theory. All his modes of expres- 
sion involve the idea of choice and responsibility, which can- 
not be predicated of bodily disease or insanity. For exam- 
ple, he says: “ 'Take the youth by the hand who has unfor- 
tunately commenced the career of the drunkard, place him in 
seclusion, out of the reach of his temptations, and out of the 
way of all indulgence,—show him kindly, but candidly, the 
danger of his practice, and the inevitable ruin that it will bring 
upon him; point out to him the road to honor, respectability, 
and usefulness ; furnish him with employment and amusements, 
means of information, and you bring him back within the range 
of moral principle, and under the influence of reason.” Do 
we ever employ such language as this in respect to the method 
of recovering a lunatic or a paralytic? Is here any thing 
more or less than an exhibition of moral motives to influence 
a moral agent? And is any thing more clearly indicative of 
criminality than a total disregard to such motives ? 

Again: “Intemperance and intoxication bring more physical 
distress than theft and lying; of course, the habit once cured 
would be less likely to return. Besides, the motive is less 
operative, that should induce the recommencement of the prac- 
tice after the appetite is once removed.” Can the return of a 


disease be dependent on a motive? “ But intemperance is not 
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merely a vicious habit of the nature of these vices, while in- 
toxication bears a very near resemblance to them. Intempe- 
perance is a physical evil, and, if thoroughly eradicated, will 
be no more likely to return than other diseases.” If other dis- 
eases do return, however, after they are supposed to be tho- 
roughly eradicated, we do not regard their return as in any 
sense involving a moral act, but Dr. W. says, in the very next 
paragraph, “ The recommencement of the practice of drinking 


will be a moral act, original in its character, having no connec- 
tion with this former habit.” 
Again: 


Imprudence and thoughtlessness lead to many of the evils to which life is 
incident, and the class of men who have been led into intemperance are 
often peculiarly obnoxious to them. Often generous, unsuspicious, social 
and hospitable, their very nature is not unfrequently the foundation of all 
their woes; they yield readily to enticement, not so much from a propensity 
to evil, as from a want of firmness to resist temptation,—not so much to 
gratify themselves as to oblige others. How often is it said of the victim of 
intemperance, “ He was the finest young man in the neighborhood,—intel- 
ligent, kind, and generous. His social feelings led him into company, his ge- 
nerous disposition nade him to be hospitable, when hospitality was manl- 


fested by the flowing bowl and social glass, of which he partook freely and 
was ruined.” 


Might not all this be said with equal truth of the man who 
is enticed into a billiard-room or a lottery-office or a brothel, 
and who is finally led to the most atrocious crimes—theft, for- 
gery and murder—to support or conceal his guilty career! 
Resistance to temptation is the test of moral virtue, not of bo- 
dily health. 

Dr. W. suggests one distinction which may, perhaps, relieve 
us of all embarrassment: “ I repeat, then, what I have before 
remarked—moderate drinking and intoxication are criminal. 
Intemperance is disease.” Now, if the law will allow us to 
put the moderate drinker and the intoxicated man into a well 
regulated work-house, and keep him there at hard work and 
on low diet till there is good reason to believe he will refrain 
from such practices, we shall be fully prepared to provide a 
suitable hospital for all who are left under the power of the 
“disease of intemperance.” We do not say that such a law 
would be wise, nor that, if enacted, it could be executed; but 
we are clear that if, by any means, moderate drinkers «nd in- 
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toxicated men could be properly provided for, the “ disease” 
of intemperance would be as rare as it is now common. 


Dr. W. thus describes a case which occurred in his own 
practice: 


The man was a mechanic, and, by his industry, he had accumulated pro- 
perty ; he had a virtuous wife and numerous family; he became intempe- 
rate, and, by means of it, poor, idle, profane, a gamester, a Sabbath-breaker, 
a frequenter of houses of dissipation ;—he ridiculed all sacred things, and 
especially vented his spleen on temperance men and temperance societies. 

€ was pursuing, with rapid strides. the downward course to the drunk- 
ard’s grave; but Providence had reserved for him a better fate. He at- 
tended a temperance lecture, as he declared, to find matter of ridicule for a 
“fortnight to come.” His attention was arrested; his likeness was so well 
drawn that his conscience acknowledged the truth of the picture, and ap- 
plied it to his heart. He went home serious and sober-minded; his night 
was sleepless; the horror of intemperance, with all its disastrous evils and 
consequences, was constantly on his mind. He resolved on reformation ; he 
informed his wife of his resolutions; she encouraged him in his efforts, and 
he broke off his habits. A season of sobriety led him to reflect upon the 
enormity of his sins and the baseness of his charactér; he saw that all was 
wrong; his repentance was deep and thorough; his whole character was 
transformed. Instead of the bar-room and the gaming-table, he frequented 
the church; instead of the company of drunkards and revilers, he sought 
respectable society, moral instruction, and religious teaching; instead of 
blasphemous oaths and imprecations issuing from his mouth, the humble 
Christian prayer ascended to heaven, morning and evening. His family 
were made happy ; the woe-worn companion of his life was rendered cheer- 
ful, and took courage; his own health was established, his estate redeemed 
from mortgages, and his heart, ever grateful to him who awakened his fears, 
and to his Heavenly Father, who carried the arrows of conviction to his 
heart, poured forth daily thanksgiving. 


What would be thought of such a narrative to show how a 
man shook off a fever, or dismissed the notion that he was 
made of glass, and that the least jar or touch would break 
him all in pieces ! 

It may be questioned whether any motives to abstain from 
intoxicating drinks could be suggested in a hospital which the 
inebriate has not repeatedly resisted. It is said that what he 
needs is to be taken into a well-conducted asylum, where every 
comfort may be offered to him,—* fire to warm his benumbed 
limbs, clothes to cover his naked body, savory food to sustain 
and tranquilize his sinking, debilitated stomach, cordials to 
calm the agitation of his nervous system; and, above all, kind- 
ness, gentleness, benevolence, beaming from surrounding coun- 
tenances, and yielding all the aid which his debased and ago- 
nizing condition of mind and feelings require. Will he not 
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respond, and will he not be grateful?’ Go, for an answer, to 
his once happy and cheerful dwelling—to the faithful but bro- 
ken-hearted wife that he took from the home of her childhood, 
under a solemn vow to love and cherish her, and see what 
kindness and sympathy and gentleness, beaming from counte- 
nances that bear his own image, he has spurned, and to what 
agony and debasement he has doomed his family, for the selfish 
gratification of appetite. And what is proposed as the grand 


protection against a return of the malady upon the poor suffer- 
er when he leaves the hospital? 


Total abstinence must be engraven on every door post, and placed in bold 
relief on every prominent object before him. This must be the all-pervad- 
ing principle of the establishment; total abstinence from all alcoholic or 
vinous potations. He must be taught, that if others can indulge, he can- 
not; there is but one trwe and living way for him, and this is total abstt- 
nence from every thing whatever that can intoxicate. Satisfy him that this 
is the only safe principle,—that this will again lead him to honor and re- 
spectability amongst men, (and it will commend itself to his own reason and 
conscience)—that the least deviation from it will again plunge him into all 
his former suffering and wretchedness—that he cannot take one step in this 


enticing and dangerous road, without being involved in inevitable and irre- 
trievable ruin. 


Does not all this pre-suppose the power of self-restraint; and 
is it not an argument of still greater force when applied to 
one who has never bowed to the temptation, nor enslaved him- 
self to the intoxicating cup? And yet how little deterring in- 
fluence it exerts upon the mass of intemperate men ! 


Let him take one false step, and his case is forever hopeless. If heed- 
lessness lead him to it, that same disregard of principle will much more 
easily lead him to it a second time. If appetite betray him, then his cure 
is not completed, and he will return to his habits as the * dog to his vomit.” 
He must know and feel that he must never begin, and then he will never 
be in danger. This he will know and will acknowledge, if he be cured of 
his infirmity. If he does, he will sooner sacrifice his right hand than re- 


gommnenee a practice foreboding evils so dreadful, both to himself and his 
amily. 


Do we ever hear language like this employed in relation to 
the avoidance of disease of body or inequalities of mind? 
. Yet the Massachusetts Committee recommend the erection of 
an asylum for inebriates, and regard it “as alike the interest 
and duty of the Commonwealth to abrogate all laws punishing 
intemperance as a crime!” 


We do not think this course will be adopted without some 
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more forcible arguments than the report before us presents. 
We are fully satisfied that it is alike the interest and duty of 
society to punish the habitually intemperate by seclusion from 
the opportunity of indulgence, anc by confinement to hard but 
healthful labor, suited to their condition and circumstances, 
and that we are also bound to put away from among us all 
excitements to the indulgence of an appetite for strong drink, 
and to visit with severe penalties all violations of the laws that 
restrict or prohibit the common traffic in it. 

It is wise and proper, and, indeed, necessary to the well being 
of society, that the municipal authority should abstain from any 
interference with private habits until they become openly and 
obviously detrimental to the public welfare. In this view the 
first inquiry is, how stringent it would be wise and practicable 
to render a law that shall authorize the arrest and commitment 
to the work-house of all “drunkards, vagrants and disorderly 
persons;” and, secondly, how far any institution, established by 
virtue of such a law, will be able to combine restraint, with 
punishment, reformation and self-sustenance, in such measure 
and method as to suit the various classes committed to it. 


Ant. III.—SIXTH REPORT OF THE PRISON ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW YORK. 1851, pp. 126. 


Our readers will remember that an unfortunate controversy 


arose, some three years since, between the Prison Association 


of New York and the Prison Inspectors as to the right of the 
former to visit and inspect the prisons of the State. The law 
gives the Executive Committee of the Association the same 
powers of visitation and inspection which are vested in In- 
spectors of County Prisons—provided that an order, in a pre- 
scribed form, be first obtained for the purpose from certain 
authorities specified in the Act. 

The Inspectors contend that they alone have “ the charge 
and superintendence of the State Prisons,” and that the just 
and proper course was pursued by the warden towards the Vi- 
siting Committee of the Prison Association, when he offered 
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to show them every part of the prison, all books and papers 
appertaining thereto, and to permit them to examine the con- 
victs, though only in his presence. The Prison Association, 
on the other hand, insist upon it, that the right to visit, inspect 
and examine the condition of a prison and converse with 
convicts confined therein, without the presence of any keeper, 
and to do such other acts and things as the law. authorises 
them to do, ought to be sustained, and that abuses of power 
will be likely to occur unless some such independent inspec- 
tion from without is allowed. 

We do not hesitate to avow our conviction that such a su- 
pervision, with proper legislative checks, is wise, wholesome 
and necessary; and we think every high-minded officer of a 
prison will gladly invite the most rigid scrutiny of its adminis- 
tration. The report before us does not exaggerate the abuses 
which may be perpetrated and concealed, if no such visitorial 
authority is exercised. 


It requires but an understanding between the inspectors and the wardens, 
with the usual external influences, for one to pass into the office of the 
other; and by this interchange of positions and opportunities, the frauds or 
cruelties of the subordinate are, from sympathy or interest, connived at; 
the penal institutions ot the State, with their inmates, unfortunately num- 
bered by thousands, and their exchequer swelling up its annual account of 
receipts and disbursements to at least a half million of dollars, may become 
the sport of unprincipled and unfeeling men. We say not that such is al- 
ready the case, but we do aver that without a constant, fearless and intelli- 
gent oversight of all concerned in the administration of prison affairs, such 
evils will be likely to occur; and further, we have reason to fear that an 
investigation into the secret history of Sing Sing prison for the last three 
years, would demonstrate the correctness of our surmises as to their exist- 
ence, to a greater or less extent, for this entire period. 

This question has still another serious aspect. If the inmates of our pri- 
sons are criminals, they are yet human beings. If they have made them- 
selves obnoxious to the law, yet the law prescribes the nature and extent of 
its penalties. They have their rights, as well as their duties; and the for- 
mer are to be as sedulously guarded as the latter to be rigidly enforced. 
But how shall they assert their rights? If they suffer wrong, who is to 
know it? If oppressed and maltreated, where is their remedy? Society 
has placed them beyond the pale of credibility, even when they tell of their 
sufferings. Nay, when they do attempt to speak of them, they are rebuffed 
with the contemptuous retort, “ who will believe a convicted felon?” And 
thus the felon, God-created*though he be, is left without a remedy for the 
stripes inflicted upon him which the law forbids; for the iron yoke riveted 
to his neck by the fiat of inhuman keepers, not by the law of the land; for 
the dungeons and the floodings and the kindred tortures, which unwatched 
and secret power is as ready now, as in the worst days of the Inquisition, 
to inflict on its helpless victims. How long shall these things be? 
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In the progress of the controversy, to which we have alluded, 
the Inspectors endeavored to show that the statement made 
by the Prison Association, concerning certain abuses in the 
prison, were incorrect, and were disavowed by some, under 
whose sanction they claimed to be made. We think they take 
nothing by this motion. The attempt to force the members of 
the Association into a false position is too obvious, and we are 
sure that if the Inspectors could have seen what sort of a let- 
ter their allusion to Judge Epmonps would have constrained 
that gentleman to write, they would have let him alone. 

In respect to the main question of the right of the Committee 
of the Association, under the limitations of the law, to examine 
convicts, and that too apart from all officers and keepers, 
Judge E. says: 


One of the most valuable features attending the inspections by the Asso- 
ciation, and it is one which never attends the inspections of the public offi- 
cers, is the personal examination of each prisoner, which the Association 
always exacted of its Committees of Examination. It is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to convey an adequate idea of the irksomeness and pain of executing 
this task in such a manner as not to interfere with the discipline or the la- 
bor of prisons. I have, myself, stood day after day, for hours at a time, 
at the doors of the cells of the prisoners, listening to the details of human 
depravity and human suffering, until the sickness of the heart was even 
more intolerable than the weariness of the body. Still it was a duty which 
our experience told us ought not to be omitted, and which our Association 
rigidly exacted from those upon whom they devolved the duty of examina- 
tion. 

We, of course, were not unaware of the danger which attended these 
communications. The fear of the officers of the prison often sealed the 
mouths of the prisoners, and it was not until we had gained their confidence 
that they would speak freely tous. And when they did we were also aware 
that the communications we received came sometimes from men too de- 
praved to estimate the obligation of truth, and sometimes from men who 
were full of hatred towards those whose duty it was to restrain their evil 
passions and vicious conduct within due bounds. We therefore knew how 
much allowance to make and what credit to give their statements. 

We found a universal law prevailing among the officers of the prisons, 
that the word of a prisoner must not be taken for any thing. Yet we found 
those officers taking it every day, and in all the affairs of the prisons ; we 
found that the law had made their testimony good in certain cases even 
when in prison; we found the Governor often pardoning them that they 
might be witnesses; and we found that from their statements we often ob- 
tained clues to abuses, which enabled us to trace them out and ascertain 
their existence by irrefragable testimony. 

We found more. We found that it was absolutely necessary that we 
should obtain their statements, because to the world at large all within the 
walls was darkness and secrecy, and from that source no testimony could 
be obtained, and from the officers we could not easily procure the knows 
ledge of their own misconduct, 
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How easy it is for the officers to conceal their own conduct, was exem- 
plified to me when I was an Inspector at Sing Sing. ’ 

I was astonished and worried by frequent complaints of the prisoners, 
that they did not get enough to eat, and I gave peremptory orders that they 
should have enough. I directed the assistant keepers to send their men to 
the kitchen whenever they complained. One of them, who saw that one 
of his best workmen could not do a day’s labor from weakness, sent him to 
the kitchen in vain. He went himself, and could get no food for his man. 
He then complained to the principal keeper. That officer, when he found 
out who it was that complained, beat him over the head with an iron rule 
until it broke in his hand, then beat him with the hard wood handle of a 
stone hammer, and when that flew out of his hands, from his own violence, 
attacked him with a stone axe, and would have struck him with it in his 
passion, if he had not been prevented. The poor convict was then tied up, 
and whipped with some fifty lashes of the cat, and ended the incident by 
some two weeks confinement in the hospital, and all for having complained 
of being hungry ! 

Although I was frequently at the prison, and gave to its affairs as close 
inspection as any Inspector ever had done, months elapsed before this out- 
rage was made known to me; and it was not until a committee of the 
legislature was sent down to investigate the affairs of the prison, that I 
learned that the keeper had been in the habit of subduing by starvation the 
prisoners of whom he was afraid. 

It was so easy for the officers to conceal even from me, with all my atten- 
tion and vigilance, their abuses of authority and wanton cruelty. 

Hence the wisdom and propriety of receiving the statements of prisoners, 
though receiving them cautiously and with many allowances; and hence 
the rule of the Association, upon which they acted while they were allowed 
the opportunity of investigating them, to receive them, but never to give 
them to the world unless supported by other and satisfactory evidence. 


In illustration and confirmation of these views, the report 
proceeds to give, in detail, a history of some fifteen or twenty 
eases of violence and cruelty in the treatment of convicts. ‘The 
two following are selected as well for their brevity as for their 
pertinency. 


1850, Feb. 14th, (No. 584, R. No. 2, p. 103.) Sentenced for five years 
for grand larceny, was pardoned and discharged yesterday after two years 
imprisonment, on condition of his leaving the State. Says, a prisoner by 
the name of John Taylor had been sick for some weeks so as to be unable 
to work, though he was not placed in the hospital; about two weeks ago he 
went into the file-shop, when Williamson, the agent of that shop, ordered 
him to do something in the shop; he replied that he was not able. William- 
son then informed Solomon Lockwood, the deputy keeper in charge of the 
file-shop, of the circumstance, and he represented the case to the warden. 
From the representations of Lockwood, the warden thought that Taylor 
ought to be punished, and ordered him showered. Lockwood then went to 
Taylor, and ordered him to accompany him to the bath; Taylor requested 
that he might be permitted to speak to the warden ; this reasonable request 
was refused, and they hurried him off to the bath. When he got there he 
refused to go in, alleging that he had committed no offence, and went 
directly back to the shop. Lockwood then went for Bob Lent, who soon 
made his appearance with a club, accompanied by several of the guard with 
guns. Lent fell upon Taylor and beat him all the way to the bath; they 
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put him in and showered him dreadfully ; he was taken from the bath to the 
dock cell and kept there two or three days in his wet clothes, and paid no 
attention to dressing the wounds they had inflicted upon him; he remained 
in this cell several days, when he was removed to the hospital where he 
now is. Says that Lent and Lockwood are both very intemperate. 

October 23. (No. 628, Reg. 2, p. 138.) Sentenced five years for forgery, 
second degree; discharged yesterday ; is strongly recommended by E. L. 
Porter, warden of the prison. Says they have some good keepers, but they 
have three bad ones, viz.: Lockwood, Purdy and Flack; says Robert Lent 
is a hard case, but thinks he has made some improvement of latter time; 
thinks Wells has given him a caution; says the potatoes are cooked the 
day before they are used ; lie in the water all night, and the next day they 
are sour and very unpalatable; the coffee is also bad, owing to its being 
made the day before it is used; the meat is a little better since they have 
had a dining-hall; says he saw Wells shower a prisoner named Barney 
with five barrels of water, having great lumps of ice in it, and while the 
man was dressing, he took his cane and laid on him as hard and as long as 
he was able, after which he put a ball and chain on him, and placed him 
in solitary confinement for six months, but the man died before that time 
expired. The keepers, generally, discourage discharged prisoners from 
applying to the Prison Association for assistance. Says the chaplain is 
very negligent in the performance of his duties; says Wells has a man in 
confinement suspected of setting fire to the work-shops; is to be kept on 
bread and water till he dies, if he does not confess it. 


We cannot shut our eyes to the temptations and facilities to 
abuse power, which are necessarily connected with the office 
of prison-keepers ; and it is not impossible that some of the most 
terrific schemes of crime have been planned under the exasperat- 
ing sense of injustice, or suggested by the wanton abuse of 
power, perpetrated under the forms of law. It becomes us all to 
remember, that the measure we mete to others may be measured 
to us again, and that no man is too insignificant to be an object 
of fear to those who are conscious of having wronged him. 

The report contains some very impressive statements re~- 
specting the condition of houses of detention—especially in the 
city of New York. 


Amongst those daily arrested on the charge of crime, are very many en- 
tirely innocent, others detected for the first time, others of tender age, 
youths and mere children. Now we safely affirm that of these classes who 
enter our houses of detention, four out of every five pass out sevenfold more 
the children of crime than they were before. From the association of these 
pest houses, no other result can be rationally looked for ; and so it will con- 
tinue to be until the whole system is changed. Greatly to improve the 
discipline, with the present conveniences, cannot be expected. But what 
has been done toward this end? Thus are we going on from year to year, 
absolutely educating the young to crime; perfecting the novice, and harden- 
ing the proficient. Looking at this question from the ignoble stand-point of 
dollars and cents, we ask, is it good economy? But when we examine it 
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in its moral aspects, we are amazed that our city authorities, for a long 
series of years past, have seemed so willing to overlook it, or to blind them- 
selves to its glaring evils. In our former reports, as well as in maturely 
considered memorials, we have invited attention to this subject; but our 
statements and recommendations have been alike disregarded. 

Our houses of detention not only in this city, but throughout the State, 
are little else than seminaries of vice and crime. Of these, there are about 
seventy, annually sending into the community, their thirty thousand gradu- 
ates. In this city alone, we have in round numbers, not far from twenty 
thousand, passing through the different classes, re-entering into life more 
thoroughly prepared for the practice of their debasing and ruinous arts, In 
which society itself, through these agents, has done its best to perfect them. 
And yet we are lavishing millions on our common schools, academies and 
colleges; spending untold sums in erecting and beautifying temples for the 
worship of God; multiplying and supporting police officers, constables, 
attorneys, judges, prison keepers and executioners ; building and endowing 
almshouses and retreats ; sowing private charities broadcast over the whole 
surface of society; whilst yet nothing, literally and truly nothing, is done 
toward arresting vice and crime in their first developments. Admitting even, 
what is doubtless true, that these educational and philanthropic agencies 
are preventive or restorative in their character; still men will fall into sin, 
and yield to the multiplied forms of temptation with which the world 
abounds. Is it wise, when this manifestation of character first takes place, 
to repress or to foster it! To nip it in the bud, or to allow the poisonous 
fruit to ripen? Men do not generally attempt to allay the fevered action 
of their bodies with stimulants, nor to quench fire with oil; but this were 
wisdom compared with our treatment of novices in crime. Engaged in the 
varied bustle and business of life, we pass on from day to day surrounded by 
crime, stopping a moment perhaps to deplore the desperate wickedness of 
the human heart, yet apparently in the most innocent unconsciousness, 
that to our own apathy and neglect may be atttibuted a large portion of the 
wrongs and misery over which we utter the passing sigh. 

But whilst thus unjust to ourselves, as well as to those who might by 
proper care, be reclaimed, what shall we say to the more fearful wrong, of 
actually placing the young and the innocent in the very jaws of the de- 
stroyer? And this we are doing. Large numbers of those arrested on 
suspicion are the mere victims of circumstance or of malice ; found perhaps 
in evil company ; and that it may be unintentionally, or marked for sacri- 
fice by a vindictive or jealous spirit. Thrust into the society and com- 
panionship of felons, and goaded to desperation by the wrong inflicted on 
him, the poor being readily listens to the teachings of his new associates. 
And if he leaves his den, desirous to forget what and whom he has seen or 
heard yet he is not forgotten. They remember him, search him out per- 
haps, recognize him, and tel] of him asa prison bird. The brand is on him 
for life. Can it be wondered at, that the Jaws of society are broken, and 
that fraud and violence abound amongst us ? 


The attempts which have been made from time to time to 
present the congregate system of discipline before the public, 
as altogether the most economical, have been to a great extent 
successful. More than once has the judgment of commission- 
ers been expressed emphatically in favor of separation, pro- 
vided it would “ pay” as well: and more than once have we 
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attempted to show, that if separation was the best agent to 
reform and save a public offehder, its cost is a very secondary 
consideration. We have hardly dared to speak aloud on such 
a point, lest we should seem to be censorious, or at least un- 
charitable, but we have no qualms in extracting from the report 
before us an item of testimony to this point. 


We fear that it must be acknowledged that the chief aim of our State 
hitherto has been to make the prisons self-sustaining, rather than reforma- 
tory institutions—a, sad and short-sighted error. This is rather the econo- 
my of hoarding than of enterprize; a policy which, in withholding the in- 
vestment of capital, forgoes its fruits. Hence the little attention that has 
been paid to the acts and doings of the wardens and keepers and their 
treatment of the prisoners confided to their care, so that their annual state- 
ment of earnings are satisfactory, and due parsimony manifested in their 
disbursements. 


And in an interesting correspondence, which the society has 
sought during the year, from various individuals connected 
with prisons, the same idea is more than once brought to view. 
In a letter from W. Bristow, Esq., of Montreal, for example, the 
following passage occurs. 


For my own part, my mind is made up. The separate system, if each 
convict could have free communication at all times with advisers who 
would only look to promote his welfare ; and if the amount of time which he 
should spend in solitude could be limited to precisely the quantum that 
would benefit his moral, without either deadening or injuring his intel- 
lectual faculties, would approach perfection. But this is manifestly out of 
the question—expense alone would prevent its being attempted. 


Now we would humbly submit, that though it might be im- 
practicable to make so near an “ approach to perfection,” as 
is here indicated, yet if the element of separation has so much 
virtue in it, the expense of introducing it and of giving it every 
possible opportunity of development is quite unworthy of con- 
sideration. We think the writer of the above paragraph is 
probably under some misapprehension, not only as to the prac- 
ticability of actually doing just what he hypothetically states, 
but also as to the expensiveness of the attempt. 

We suspect there are few prisons in the United States, where 
health of body, and vigor of mind have been more uniformly 
maintained, than in the Western Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, 
and in the State Prison of New Jersey, both on the separate 
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plan. Of the former, we are told on indisputable authority, that 
of sixty convicts discharged last year, not one left who was not 
in as good or better health than when he came, although one- 
tenth of them had been confined five years. Only a single case 
of mental disorder occurred among nearly two hundred differ- 
ent persons, and this was from secret vice, and of brief duration. 
This is certainly quite as favorable a report as could be expect- 
ed, if all the conditions of the above extract were fulfilled. 

Is it not fairly incumbent on any objector to show, that more 
free communication with moral advisers would have benefited 
his moral faculties more, and that a less guantum of solitude or 
separation would have darkened or injured his intellectual 
faculties less ? 


If more direct and unqualified testimony were needful to 
show, that absolute separation between convicts may consist 
with the highest degree of bodily and intellectual soundness, 
we have it in another portion of the correspondence of the 
New York Association. It is from Mr. Gaddis, warden of the 
New Jersey State Prison. We have room only for so much of 
his interesting letter as touches upon the point under considera- 
tion, and with that must dismiss the valuable document from 
our New York friends. 


Having had charge of a separate prison for nearly ten years, it would be 
naturally supposed that my preferences and feelings would be strongly in 
favor of the separate system. Such I confess is to a great extent the case. 
if | were sure that separate prisons would all be conducted by practical 
men in a common-sense way, I would rejoice to see the system immedi- 
ately adopted. With the controversy between the advocates of rival sys- 
tems I have had nothing to do. I took charge of this prison with no 
experience, very little knowledge of prisons, and with no prejudice for or 
against either of the systems. Our State had adopted the Pennsylvania 
system, and I had only to administer it in accordance with our statute laws. 
I will frankly admit that my first impressions were strongly against the 
separate system. At the time of my taking charge there were twelve in- 
sane convicts; several of them maniacs. Most of these, it is true, had been 
sent when better fitted for a lunatic asylum; but in others the disease had 
unquestionably originated here, and in all it appeared to be aggravated by 
the rigid separation to which they were subjected. Subsequent experience 
has satisfied me that insanity is no more a necessary accompaniment of the 
separate than of the congregate system, no matter how long or short the 
terms of sentences may be. I know the opinion is generally held that 
separate confinement beyond one or two years tends to produce insanity in 
all prisoners. This is not my experience. I should, however, be wanting 
in frankness not to admit, that during the whole period of my official con- 
nection with a prison, I have constantly found a few individuals among the 
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convicts on whom rigid separation would produce insanity ; some in a longer, 
others in a very short time. This I only state as a fact which I will not 
undertake to explain ; I am satisfied that it must be the same in all separate 
prisons. If it were generally understood, it would remove much of the pre- 
judice which exists against the system. The objections that are urged do 
not apply as against the system itself, but against its universal and rigid 
enforcement. I am decidedly of opinion that separation for first and every 
offence is the only plan in which we can hope for practical improvement or 
moral reformation in the convict; but I would have power and discretion 
lodged with the prison authorities to mitigate it in individual cases such as 
I have referred to. In this prison, from want of any provision, a companion 
has been put into the cell upon the first symptoms threatening insanity, 
taking care to select in such cases trusty and discreet prisoners who may 
always be found. This has been done under a law which provides for em- 
ploying prisoners to nurse the sick. It is not very frequently resorted to, 
yet the result has been that insanity has almost disappeared from the prison. 
Hardly a decided case has occurred and developed itself the last five years. 
If we had arrangements for employing these men in small shops until re- 
lieved, I should greatly prefer it. 


Art. IV.—ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INSPECTORS OF THE STATE 
PRISONS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 1850—51. 


Tue document is arranged as follows: First, we have the 
report of the inspectors, embracing a general view of the 
Auburn, Sing Sing, (male and female,) and Clinton Penitenti- 
aries; then we have from each institution a series of reports 
from the several resident officers, viz., Agent, Warden, Phy- 
sician, Chaplain and Teacher. We shall cull from each of 
these in their order. Our space is so limited, however, that we 
must confine ourselves to points of novel or peculiar interest. 

In the three State prisons of New York, there are confined 
on an average from fifteen hundred to two thousand convicts. 
On the first of December last, they were distributed as follows: 
In Sing-Sing, seven hundred and sixty-five; Auburn, seven 
hundred and thirty-two; and Clinton, one hundred and four- 
teen; total, one thousand six hundred and eleven; being an in- 
crease of one hundred and twenty-seven upon the previous 
year. Among these there were thirty-three deaths, nine 
escapes, and forty-five pardons; seventeen transfers to other 
prisons, and ten to the State Lunatic Asylum, and three hun- 
dred and fifty-two expirations of sentences. Six hundred were 
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received during the year, of which all but sixty-five are sup- 
posed to be first convictions, making a net increase of sixty- 
three to the stock of new convicts. 

As New York takes the lead in the number of its State 
penitentiaries, as well as in the amount of its convict-popula- 
tion, we propose to turn over the leaves of this voluminous 
document in presence of our readers, and ask their attention to 
such passages and comments on them as may seem appropri- 
ate to the purposes of our Journal. We shall select the topics 
as they occur in our progress. 

Pardons.—We are not a little surprised to notice how com- 
pletely the pardoning power has been transformed, from an 
extraordinary provision intended to guard against the possible 
results of human error and infirmity, into one of the indispensable 
elements of prison discipline; so that virtually a sentence has 
come to be nothing more than a declaration, that the offender 
shall not be imprisoned beyond a certain period, leaving it to 
another and totally independent branch of the government, to 
say how much less it shall be. No one can read the section 
of the Inspectors’ report which relates to this subject, without 
perceiving that the expectation of pardon is universal: 

In their last annual report the inspectors dwelt at considerable length 
upon the subject of pardons, and endeavored to explain the advantages re- 


sulting to the management of the prisons, and the happy influence exerted 
upon the convicts generally, by a judicious, and in cases of Jong sentences 


-for ordinary crimes, a liberal exercise of this mercy-dispensing power. 


Further experience satisfies us of the correctness of our observations, and 
we are assured by the united testimony of all the prison officers, that under 
the present mild system of discipline, the hope of pardon as a reward for 
faithful application to duty and earnest efforts to reform, is the right arm of 
their government. 

From the moment a convict enters the prison, the prospect of a reprieve 
engrosses all his thoughts, and unrelaxing hope sustains him throughout his 
incarceration. If it were possible to deprive them of this hope, they would 
lose all incentive to industry and obedience ; the more desperate would re- 
sort to any expedient to effect their escape, while the mass of the long 
sentenced would sink into a state of apathy, and but few would go into the 
world not more or less the subjects of demency. 


To avoid such lamentable results, which it is assumed 
would follow the carrying out of the sentence of the law as 
pronounced by the only competent tribunal, it is proposed to 
relax some of the provisions which have been found necessary 
to prevent fraud and imposture in the obtaining of pardons. 
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By a recent act, the parties applying for a pardon must first 
serve a written notice of their intended application upon the 
District Attorney of the county in which the conviction was 
had ; a similar notice must be published four weeks in the State 
paper, and in one paper in the county where the convict was 
tried, and affidavits of such service and publication must be 
presented with the petition. 

It is thought that those prisoners whose pecuniary resources 
are limited, or whose outside-friends are few, stand an un- 
equal chance of getting their free papers, and that something 
should be done to open the door of mercy a little wider, that 
all should have free ingress and egress. 

‘T'o show that this plan of using pardons, as a part of the re- 
formatory discipline works well, the inspectors say : 


To the knowledge of the inspectors, but one of the 192 convicts pardoned 
during the last three years, has been returned to prison, while many of 
them are pursuing honest and upright callings, and give hopeful evidence 
of positive reformation. 


The phraseology of this testimony is rather equivocal, inas- 
much as it may mean that the inspectors positively know that 
only one of the one hundred and ninety-two has been returned 
to prison, or it may mean that though scores have perhaps been 
returned, they know of but one. 

The proportion of pardons in two consecutive years was 
as follows: 


1849-50. 1850-51. 
Auburn, 1 in 44, 1 in 30. 
Sing-Sing, 1 in 58, 1 in 46. 
Clinton, 1 in 39, 1 in 23. 
Average 1 in 47, 1 in 33. 


Certainly a very liberal advance towards an amnesty ! 

Provisions.—The daily average cost of rations at Sing-Sing 
is eight cents and six and a quarter mills a day; at Auburn 
six cents and seven mills, and at Clinton eight cents and three 
and two-third mills. 

Mortality—There is a striking difference between Auburn 
and Sing-Sing in this respect ; the per centage of deaths in the 
VOL. vi.—20 
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former, being as one in seventy-three and a fraction, upon the 
daily average; and in the latter, as one in thirty-eight and a 
fraction, while at the Sing-Sing female prison they were as 
one in twenty-six, and at Clinton, one in thirty-nine and a frac- 
tion. 3 

The most favorable view that can be furnished of the New 
York prisons, with an average population of one thousand five 
hundred and fifty-six, and all on the congregate plan, gives us 
a mortality of about two per cent for the year. The mortality 
in the Eastern Penitentiary, on the separate plan and in the 
same time, it will be observed was one-third of one per cent. 

Length of Sentences—We are happy to see a distinct refer- 
ence to this important subject by the New York Inspectors ; 
and we are quite sure that if our legislatures could be per- 
suaded to give the subject a calm and thorough examination, 
this feature of our penal law would be essentially modified. 
We ask our readers to look carefully at the following state- 
ments: 

1. In respect to Auburn. Twelve convicts are under sentence 
for life. Of the remaining seven hundred and twenty, the 
average term of sentence is four years, nine months and twelve 
days. Of these, one hundred and seventy-five range from five 
to ten years, and ninety-six from ten to twenty-two years! 
We should feel obliged to any person conversant with the 
nature of the human mind and with the motives that influence 
it, and also with the history of prisoners and the results of con- 
vict-discipline, to tell us what advantages may be reasonably 
expected to result from the protraction of these two hundred 
and seventy-one sentences, beyond the period of five years? 
Of course we admit that so far as their incarceration is de- 
signed as a protection to society, the longer it is continued the 
better ; but this argument would justify the extension of all the 
sentences from a term of years to life. The convict who is 
sentenced to twenty-two years, is expected to leave the prison 
at the end of that term, and our inquiry is, in what respects is 
it supposed he or we (the public) shall be advantaged by the 
last fifteen years of his confinement ? 


2. As to Sing-Sing.—-Exclusive of fourteen who are under 
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sentence for life, we have six hundred and eighty convicts 
under an average sentence of five years, nine months, and 
seven and a half days, or one year beyond the average at 
Auburn! How this is explained we do not know. Of the six 
hundred and eighty, there are one hundred and fifty-six whose 
terms of sentence are between five and ten years, and one hun- 
dred and sixty-two between ten and twenty-five years,—evi- 
dently a much larger proportion of severe sentences. We 
repeat the inquiry,—what does society expect to gain in advan- 
tage to itself or to the prisoner, (aside from security against de- 
predation,) by prolonging the confinement of these three hundred 
and eighteen men, beyond the period of five years ? 

The aggregate term of sentence of ail the convicts in the 
State, (exclusive of the twenty-seven doomed to imprisonment 
for life,) amounts to eight thousand two hundred and twenty 
years. 

The reasons assigned by the inspectors for abridging the 
term of confinement, are particularly worthy of notice; not 
only as they bear upon the point at issue, but also as incident- 
ally opening to us some features of the interior condition of 
congregate prisons, which are not always so readily unveiled 
to public view. We have no hesitation in saying, that if we 
at all understand the ground on which the advocates of con- 
gregate discipline rest their claims, the. New York Inspec- 
tors have not left them an inch of it. It seems to us that the 
gravest evils of association are fully admitted to exist in the 
prisons under their care. Listen to their own testimony ! 


Conducted as our prisons necessarily must be upon the congregated 
system of employment, it will readily be supposed that evil communications 
exist among the inmates, by which the young and inexperienced are initi- 
ated into the knowledge of other crimes, and made familiar with the means 
of perpetrating offences of every description. 

The longer the sentence, the more thoroughly the young convict ac- 
quires this description of knowledge, and it is but reasonable to suppose that 
protracted incarceration destroys the better faculties of the soul, renders 
the man more indifferent to future consequences, and hopelessly unfits him 
for that moral effort which can alone restore him to society. To this cause 
may be attributed much of the difficulty and discouragement which our 
prison teachers have to contend with. 

The convict who has served a five years’ term before arriving at thirty 
years of age, is prematurely old in body and mind. ‘The destruction of 
health is invariably attended with a corresponding failure of mental energy, 
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removing the subject still further from the influence of all that is commend- 
able, and rendering him the easy victim of those who are more conversant 
in the paths of guilt. Asa general rule, the younger class, who are con- 
victed of larceny, burglary, and other offences against property, are the 
dupes of older and more exnerienced rogues. ‘To reform this class is of the 
utmost importance to society, yet under the present system of sentences 
and imprisonment, it cannot be denied that too many of them, who enter 
the prison with deep humiliation in view of their first offence, leave it pre- 
pared to engage in any daring and lawless enterprise. 


The separate system has seldom been accused, even by iis 
bitterest opposers, of greater wrongs to the body and soul of a 
convict than are charged by this extract upon congrega- 
tion; and it certainly has escaped that other and most griev- 
ous reproach which is here cast on the New York prisons, 
viz, the propagation of crime within the prison walls—and 
this is presented as a natural consequence of conducting a 
prison upon “ the congregated system of employment.” 

We hope this will not be regarded as a party question, but 
as a matter in which very important public interests are in- 
volved. There is a sense in which society is weaker than an 
individual ; and to exasperate a bad man by the abuse of power, 
just because we have him for a moment in our clutches, or to 
expose him to influences that shall make him more audacious 
and reckless in deeds of violence and rapine, is as impolitic as 
it is inhuman. 

Causes of Crime.—Here we have much matter for reflection 
—not new indeed: if it were, we might expect some earnest 
and adequate effort to change the face of things. 


Of seven hundred and thirty-two convicts at Auburn prison, five hundred 
and seventeen were never instructed in any trade or calling, whereby to 
earn a subsistence ; three hundred and eight had been deprived of a home 
before sixteen years of age; one hundred and ninety-one were deprived of 
one, and one hundred and eighty-one of both parents before sixteen years 
of age; one hundred and eighty-five were intoxicated at the time of com- 
mitting the offence ; three hundred and ninety-four were without occupation 
at the time of arrest; three hundred and seventy-one were intemperate ; 
four hundred and sixty-eight had received no religious or moral instruction, 
and five hundred and twelve had never read the Bible, or attended divine 
service. A critical examination of the convicts in the other prisons would 
exhibit a still more deplorable picture of neglected education and early 
abandonment to vice and crime. 

Of the six hundred and ninety-four males in the Sing-Sing prison, three 
hundred and forty-nine were under twenty years of age at the time of their 


conviction, and four hundred and eighty-seven had never been taught a 
trade. 
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We have not often been so deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of some provision for young criminals, as by these 
facts. We use the phrase “ young criminals,” to distinguish 
the class of offenders we have in view, from “ juvenile delin- 
quents” on one side, who are studiously protected from the re- 
proach of criminality, and from old rogues on the other, who 
are amply provided for in a good State prison. The State 
Reform School in Massachusetts comes nearer to the establish- 
ment we have in view, than any other in this country. Park- 
hurst Prison, on the Isle of Wight, approaches more nearly 
than we should like to a penitentiary, and yet this is the safer 
hand on which to err. 

We incline to rely much upon the influence of an alternative, 
which neither our Houses of Refuge nor our Penitentiaries can 
employ. The youngster has been accustomed to petty thiev- 
ing from his infancy, and has perhaps been trained to it under 
parental inspection and authority. When he is old enough or 
bold enough to grasp at something more valuable than candies, 
oranges, or pen-knives, he is nabbed once or twice by the con- 
stable, but in consideration of his youth, he is turned adrift 
again. Now this is the critical juncture at which the alterna- 
tive should be presented substantially, in the following form: 

‘You have been convicted of a crime which is punishable by 
confinement to hard labor in the State prison for two years. In 
consideration of your youth however, and in the hope of restor- 
ing you to honest and virtuous habits, we shall let this conviction 
stand on record, but suspend the sentence. In the mean time, 
you will be put under a severe, but wholesome discipline, more 
or less rigid in its application, as you prove yourself more or 
less improveable under its influence. Should the result show 
that you are disposed to pursue an honest life, the infamous 
punishment to which you have exposed yourself will be remit- 
ted, and a free pardon will remove the stigma of your convic- 
tion. If on the other hand, you shall prove incorrigible under 
a discipline fitted to your age and circumstances, you will 
bring upon yourself the infliction of the suspended sentence, 
and voluntarily take your rank with felons.’ 

By this course, all due consideration is given to the unto- 
ward circumstances of the offender’s life, the interests of the 
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community are properly cared for, and the very best opportu- 
nity is afforded for a return of the delinquent to honest habits. 

We would not diminish the number, nor detract from the 
importance and utility of Houses of Refuge; but we think a 
vast benefit could be conferred on our community, if an insti- 
tution were organized at some convenient place within twenty 
or thirty miles of Philadelphia, substantially on the principle of 
the State Reform School for boys, to which we have alluded. 
The experiment has succeeded admirably in Massachusetts, 
and is about to be tried there upon the other sex, and we doubt 
not with equal or even greater success. 

Convict Employment.—The inspectors state, that at least 
five of every six who are committed on a second conviction, 
are among those who had not acquired the knowledge of any 
mechanical business at which they could find employment after 
leaving the prison! 

Of the one thousand five hundred and forty male convicts in 
prison at the date of the report, nine hundred and twenty-eight 
were under thirty years of age, and (including one teacher, 
four lawyers, four physicians, and twenty-eight mercantile 
clerks, none of whom will be likely to prosecute those profes- 
sions successfully hereafter ;) there were one thousand and 
forty-two who had never learned any mechanical trade. Over 
two hundred of these are under twenty, and a large majority 
are under twenty-five years of age, and the Inspectors very 
justly submit it to the judgment of the legislature, whether the 
employment of these young men, for two, three, and five years, 
at occupations of which they cannot avail themselves after they 
leave, and which, in some instances, disqualify them advanta- 
geously to pursue any other, is not inconsistent with the hu- 
mane spirit of our penal system, injudicious in its effects upon 
the convicts, and extremely liable to swell the amount of crime. 

We had supposed that one of the great advantages claimed 
for the congregate system of discipline, was the facility of in- 
troducing and prosecuting profitable trades ; and we still incline 
to think, that as soon as the advantage of the discharged convict 
becomes the governing consideration in the choice of convict- 
employments, there will be a signal revolution in the finances 
of some prisons, that now show very flattering balances. 
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Working Time.—We notice a considerable difference be- 
tween the labor required at the different prisons. The longest 
time at Auburn is eleven hours and ten minutes, and this is re- 
quired six months of the year. The longest time at Sing-Sing - 
is only ten hours and ten minutes, and this only for two months 
in the year. The shortest time at Auburn is eight hours and 
fifleen minutes, and at Sing-Sing seven hours and ten minutes. 
Average at the former ten hours and twenty-four minutes, and 
at the latter eight hours and fifty-five minutes. 


Fiscal Condition.— 


Earnings at Auburn, - - - $68,483 75 
Expenditures for ordinary support, 56,165 87 
Excess of earnings, - - - - 12,317 68 
Earnings at Sing-Sing,  - - - 70,234 99 
Expenditures for ordinary support, - 76,815 36 


Excess of expenditures to be reduced by 
receipts for earnings not yet paid for, 6,580 37 


The Sing-Sing prison was in debt September 30, 1850, to 
the amount of $12,873 54. The male prison earned $6,636 22, 
more than it cost, and the female prison cost $7,765 57, 
more than it earned. 

It appears that the profits of the New York prisons are de- 
rived mainly from contracts. At Auburn, the daily average 
expense of each convict during the preceding year, was twenty- 
three and three-tenth cents, or two cents less than in 1849, 
while the daily average earnings of all the convicts during the 
same period was twenty-eight and three-tenth cents, and the 
daily average earnings of the convicts employed upon contract 
was forty-four and two-tenths. It is further stated that the 
daily average number of convicts employed on contract is five 
hundred and fifty-seven. It would appear, therefore, that the 
daily earnings of these five hundred and fifty-seven convicts 
over and above their daily expense was twenty cents each, or 
$111 40 per day. 

Thus far we have confined ourselves to the general report of 
the Inspectors. We now come to the first subdivision, which 
relates to the prison at 
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AUBURN. 


Warden’s Report.—The warden of the Auburn prison speaks 
in very gratifying terms of the influence of the correspondence 
of the convicts with their friends, which he takes under his 
own superintendence. Six hundred such letters were written 
during the last year. 

Prison Library.—-We observe that one hundred dollars were 
expended during the year in the purchase of one hundred and 
and thirty-two new volumes. If the titles are correctly printed, 
and indicate the character of the books, we should venture to 
express a doubt whether a much larger number of quite as ap- 
propriate volumes might not be obtained for the same money. 
And it is quite obvious that where there is so large a number 
of readers, fifty copies of one or two really valuable and 
suitable books, would be better than a single copy of fifty differ- 
ent books of inferior or doubtful merit. We throw out this hint 
for the consideration of those who purchase books for such uses, 
rather than in the spirit of fault-finding with our Auburn friends. 

Physician’s Report.—Nine deaths occurred at Auburn— 
against two of which is assigned as the cause “ Insanity, de- 
bility.” The physician says: 

There are now twelve convicts more or less mentally deranged. Of this 
number, seven are proper subjects for the treatment of a lunatic asylum. 
During the year, nine have been sent to the State Asylum at Utica, of 
which three were returned as not insane. One escaped from the Asylum, 
and after having been confined in several county poor houses, was finally 


lodged in the Montgomery jail, whence he was taken by the warden, and is 
now in this prison, a confirmed lunatic. 


The average age of these persons was less than thirty-four 
years. ‘They were all white. What sentence was upon them, 
or at what period of its duration they were seized is not stated. 

It is easy to see, that if the Penitentiary at Auburn were left 
(as the Eastern Penitentiary is,) to receive lunatics for safe 
keeping, and to retain those who become lunatic in prison, (as 
some always do in every prison,) it would not be difficult to 
make out a very revolting report of the insanity of its inmates. 
We trust all needful arrangements have been matured to place 
in the new State Lunatic Hospital, as svon as it is opened, such 
of the inmates of the Eastern Penitentiary as are not, or 
never were, proper subjects of prison discipline. 
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The largest per centage of mortality at Auburn was in 1846, 
being 5-21 per cent. The per centage, there, has never fallen 
so low as it was in the Eastern Penitentiary last year. During 
the last year the physician at Auburn reports 1925 distinct 
prescriptions of rheumatism ! 

Moral and Religious Instruction.—The report of the chap- 
lain of the Auburn prison furnishes us with another incidental 
view of several of the disadvantages of congregation. A vi- 
siter to any separate prison will be likely to find a considera- 
ble proportion of the convicts employing the intervals of work 
in reading. Each cell is furnished, constantly, with suitable 
books, and the little odds and ends of time which would other- 
wise pass in idleness are, from choice, employed. How is it, 
in this respect, with the tenants of the Auburn prison ? 


The books are eagerly sought, and would be extensively read, were there 
the opportunity of so doing. But, not being allowed to read by day, (ex- 
cept on the Sabbath, and a short time after work during the summer sea- 
son), and having no light to read by night, the library of the prison can be 
productive of but little good. Until measures are taken to light the wings 
where the men are confined more than one-half of the time, neither their 
minds nor morals can be greatly benefited by this beneficent provision of 
the Legislature. 

It is morally impossible to enlighten the minds and improve the morals of 
these men, to any considerable extent, while they are deprived of the 
means of profitable mental occupation, and thus left exposed, during their 
hours of solitary confinement, to the corrupting and debasing influence of 
ungoverned passions and vile imaginations. I greatly question whether one 
in ten of the most intelligent and best men in society could be subjected to 
such a course of treatment without its greatly debilitating his intellect and 
corrupting his morals. If such would be the influence of this treatment 
upon intelligent and good men, what can we expect but similar and more 
disastrous results in the ignorant and immoral ? 

The cost of furnishing the requisite light can hardly be deemed worthy 
of consideration. I have recently been informed by the warden of the 
Ohio State Prison, where they manufacture their own gas from refuse 
grease, that the whole establishment is lighted by 300 burners, at an ave- 
rage expense of less than three dollars per night. 


The italics are not ours, but we quite approve of the dis- 
crimination the worthy chaplain has shown in the use of them. 

The chaplain furnishes an interesting sketch of the personal 
and social habits of the 732 convicts under his care, of which 
the following are particularly suggestive : 

Four-sevenths of the whole are under 30 years of age. 

468 had little or no religious instruction. 
VOL. VI.— 21 
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516 seldom attended public worship on the Sabbath. 

512 were not in the habit of reading the Bible. 

669 were accustomed to the use of ardent spirits. 

571 used tobacco, and 5 in 6 were habitual Sabbath breakers. 
550 used profane language. 

394 had no occupation when arrested. 

526 confess their guilt. 

Crimes against person, 184; against property, 598. 


Sing Sina. 


The report of the Agent of the Sing Sing prison is in the usual 
form of monthly returns, supported by monthly oaths, and con- 
taining a detail of prison-expenses, contracts, law-suits, &c. 

The trades pursued in Sing Sing are as follows: 

On contract, 457, viz: Carpet and rag-weavers, hatting, 
tile-making, lime-burning, coopering, saddlery, cabinet-making 
and chair-seating. Employed for the State, 159, viz: Stone 
quarrying and cutting, on buildings, at tailoring, shoemaking, 
weaving ; and at common labor, 78—total, 694. It is expected 
that, with the present abundance of shop-room, nearly all the 
able-bodied criminals will be put upon contract-work, and thus 
the revenues of the prison be greatly increased. In the mean 
time, $12,000 are asked to meet current expenses. 

Books.—In Sing Sing one hundred and fifty dollars were ex- 
pended for one hundred and twenty-nine different works, em- 
bracing one hundred and seventy-three volumes, or nearly a 
dollar a volume. If it were not for the seeming presumption of 
the inquiry, we should ask whether more care in the selection 
might not secure a larger and better variety for much less 
money? 

Warden’s Report.—The number of different convicts under 
care during the year, was nine hundred, and of these six hun- 
dred and ninety-four remained in custody Dec. 1; 1850. 

Two disastrous fires occurred during the year, both of which 
were set by convicts, one of whom is under indictment for the 
offence. ‘The warden says, that “the trial of the case will 
show that this is one of the results of the interference of con- 
tractors or their agents or foremen, with the discipline, and the 


trading and traflicking with convicts.” He says, 
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I have the evidence that a foreman, employed by a contractor in that 
wing, had introduced unlawful and forbidden articles to a convict, and was 
under an engagement to bring in a still larger amount, including matches 
and money, when the plot was discovered, 


A separate prison is happily exonerated from any such 
hazards. | 3 

Physician’s Report.—In order to perceive the bearings of this 
report on some questions involving the sanitary condition of 
prisons, it is needful to state, that the convicts employed on con- 
tract are chiefly occupied in hatting, cabinetmaking, brass 
work, and in machine and file-making; few, comparatively, in 
weaving or shoe-making, which are regarded by some of our 
physicians as extra-hazardous to health. Those who are em- 
ployed on State work are chiefly occupied as weavers, carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths, stone-cutters and quarry-men and out-of-door 
laborers. The average number of medical prescriptions, daily, 
was thirty-one and a fraction. It appears, by the medical tables, 
that of 11,526 applicants for medical treatment, 4,434 were from 
convicts employed on State work, 1,937 from persons employed 
on file contracts, and 1,507 on hat contracts. One in six of the 
applicants for medical aid were not prescribed for. Only 126 
of the whole number were admitted to the hospital! Of seven- 
teen deaths by disease, nine were from the convicts employed 
on State work, and two of the three deaths, from casualty, 
were from the same class. The number received in good 
health, during the year, was 140, the number discharged in 
good health, 117. No less favorable view in this respect has 
ever been presented by any prison on the separate plan. 

The whole number of convicts, male and female, under care 
during the year, was 1007, and the mortality from disease was 
a little less than two per cent. 

Of the 694 male convicts, 126, (or nearly one-fifth) were 
colored. ‘The proportion of colored to white received during 
the year was about as one to four, but in the return of the 
female convicts on hand at the close of the year, one in eight 
only are colored. We suppose the average proportion of colored 
to white, in the whole population of both prisons to be nearly the 
same, and we find that eight of the twenty deaths by disease 
were of colored persons, and of the whole twenty-three deaths, 
eleven were colored. Of the twenty deaths by disease, fifteen 
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were from consumption. Four of the male deaths were of 

persons on State work, and twelve from active contract labor. 
Chaplain’s Report.—The chaplain complains of a serious 

abridgment of the reading opportunities of the convicts: 


The new mode of eating breakfast and dinner without going to their 
cells, is a great curtailment of the convicts’ time for reading. Indeed, in 
short days, the time of unlocking in the morning and of locking up at night 
is so near the verge of day-light and dark, that, except in some few favor- 
ed locations, they cannot, without difficulty, read even a chapter in the Bible. 


Nature of Crime.—Of the convicts on hand Dec. 2, 1850, 
there were, for crimes against the person, 103 males and 10 
females and for crimes against property, 591. 

Previous Occupation.—Of the 694 males, 251 were laborers 
and 192 mechanics; and of the 71 females, 27 were servants 
and waiters—15 were house-workers and 11 prostitutes. 

Do not these items indicate, very clearly, the points to which 
reformatory influences need to be skilfully and promptly di- 
rected? 

Length of Sentences.—Of the sentences of the males, 332, (or 
nearly half,) exceed five years—of the females, 39 are less than 
three years and only 19, (or about a quarter,) are five or more. 


CuintTon Prison. 


An average of one hundred and nineteen convicts were em- 
ployed at this prison last year, chiefly in the iron business. 
Twenty thousand dollars were appropriated to its support last 
year, and debts have been contracted during the year to the 
amount of $8000 more. ‘Twenty thousand is asked for during 
the current year. Of the 114 convicts in custody, Dec. 1, 1850, 
23 were for offences against the person. All but seven of the 
convicts, that were able to work at all, have been employed in 
active labor, and yet the deaths have been nearly three per 
cent., and, at the time of the report, fourteen were either in 
the hospital or on the sick list. 

The physician’s report contains an emphatic condemnation 
of the daily use of molasses as a diet, and ascribes the preva- 
lence of much disease to it. He proposes that cows should 
be kept on the prison grounds in sufficient numbers to supply 
milk to the convicts, which in his opinion is a cheaper, more 
acceptable, and a far more healthy diet. 
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Chaplain’s Report.—In describing the inmates of the Clinton 
prison, as the subjects of moral influence, the chaplain says: 


One class have come up from their cradles of themselves (as they ob- 
serve), knowing little or nothing respecting God and the Bible. Another 
class is composed of broken-down professors of religion, who have been ex- 
communicated from churches, or have turned themselves out of them. An- 
other class, comprising youth and the middle age, have had the advantages 
of domestic religious instruction, preaching and Sabbath-schools,* but have 
counteracted this education, and entered the path of vice which conducted 
them here. These convicts often betray considerable emotion when admo- 
nished, and reference to a father’s prayers and a mother’s entreaties being 
made, the hardened felon is seen to weep. It is with this number the chap- 
lain has ordinarily the greatest encouragement, yet from too many of these 
we often hear the doctrine that the devil has introduced into all our pri- 
sons, that a prison is no place to obtain religion. Thus they come with- 
out piety, pronounce its attainment here impracticable, and therefore will 
probably despise it when released. There is one more class to be mention- 
ed (the smallest I am sure) who are professed infidels and scoffers. ‘These 
convicts avail themselves of every opportunity before their fellows, when 
they dare, to express their perfect detestation of the Bible and its precepts, 
and as there has been no divorce as yet between infidelity and crime, these 
persons resolve on finding a full remuneration for their present loss of time 
and privileges, when released, by their former illegal methods of making 
money. Indeed one of these, when reproved for his wicked intentions, said 
to me, “I shall not consent to bear the odium of theft without the emolu- 
ment.” 


Such exhibitions of depraved feeling and determined hardi- 
hood, made “before their fellows,” whenever opportunity 
allows, must have a very mischievous effect; and it is one of 


the advantages of convict-separation that it does not afford 
any such opportunity. 





Art. V.—A CONVICT’S STORY. 


One of the visiters at the Philadelphia County Prison has 
furnished us with a letter, addressed to him by a colored con- 
vict who has been confined there for fifteen or twenty months. 
When he entered the prison he was able neither to read nor 
write; but since he has been there he has acquired a very good 
knowledge of both these arts. His orthography is, of course, 





* This reference to Sunday-schools is very unjust. We venture to say, that if 
each case was fully investigated, very few, if any, would be found in which the fair 
influence of a good Sunday-school was exerted for a series of years upon a child 
who subsequently became a convict. 
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quite defective, but his conceptions are clear, and are express- 
ed throughout with much force and intelligence. 

The views he entertains may be relied upon as entirely ori- 
ginal with himself; and, as they have the impress of ingenu- 
ousness upon them, we have selected two or three passages, 
which we think will interest our readers. 

The first relates to the comparative severity of separation 
and congregation as a system of discipline: 


I have been an inmate of various prisons for fifteen consecutive years ; 
and during that time I have had frequent opportunities of conversing with 
my fellow-prisoners ; and I find that the major part of them are in favor of 
solitary (separate) confinement. Therefore, if the authorities think that 
they aggravate a prisoner’s punishment by separate confinement, I will ap- 
prise them that they are most agreeably disappointed. As to myself, I 
would rather be confined five years in a lonely cell than two in a prison 
where the inmates are permitted to congregate together. Solitude has no 
terrors for me. I am alone, and there is no one to irritate or ruffle the tran- 
quillity of my mind. In a word, if a contented mind, a healthy body, and a 
cheerful spirit constitute worldly happiness, then I am a happy man. 


In respect to the influences which are likely to operate most 
favorably on a convict, he uses the following language, which, 
though not new, expresses, with force and interest, the result 
of experience. 


It is often asked, what is the most likely method to reform a prisoner ?. 
I answer, kind treatment, while he is in prison, and employment when he 
is liberated from it. ‘The transgressor of the law must be allured to the 
path of rectitude by kindness and not by severity. I have heard several 
persons say, that the object or desire of Prison Discipline Societies is to re- 
form a prisoner, and not to inflict unnecessary punishment; but this I be- 
lieve to be alla humbug. Your engines of torture are still in operation in 
every prison in the Union. The shower-bath, straight-jacket and scourge 
are still adopted as sovereign remedies to reclaim delinquents. And what 
if you should succeed in reforming a prisoner, are any of you willing to 
procure him employment or furnish him with the means to maintain himself 
until he obtains it? Perhaps you are ignorant of the many disadvantages 
under which a convict labors. If so I will endeavor to enlighten you upon 
this subject. We will say, for instance, a prisoner, during his incarcera- 
tion, has reflected and pondered upon his previous deportment. He is fully 
convinced that the path of a dishonest man is a gloomy and thorny one— 
he is equally sensible that “ the way of the transgressor is hard.”’ And he 
is sure that his sins have found him out here, and landed his body in an 
earthly prison, and that unless he turns from his evil ways they will land his 
immortal soul, hereafter, in the eternal prison-house of perdition. Well, 
he resolves, with the assistance of God, to lead an honest and virtuous life. 
His time expires, and he is liberated from prison, with, perhaps, not a pen- 
ny in his pocket or a friend in the world, except thieves and prostitutes. 
His character is gone, and those who once knew him as an honest man, 
shun and despise him. He is destitute of a home and the necessaries of 
life, and those who once employed him will not allow him to come about 
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their house. He is regarded as an outcast from society and a rebel against 
God and man. 

What signify his good resolutions if he meets with no one to encourage 
him to pursue an honest course? Will those wordy friends come forth and 
aid him in his forlorn situation, or give him a nig:.i’s lodging or a meal of 
victuals? No. Then whatis he todo? There is but one alternative; he 
must either starve or’seek the society of the vicious; and, notwithstanding 
all his good resolves, sink still deeper in the gulf of depravity. Ina word, 
the sum and substance of what I have been endeavoring to say is this—If 
you should be successful in reforming a prisoner, give or get him employ- 
ment, and admonish him to avoid, not only his thievish companions, but also 
the gambling table, grog-shop, house of infamy, &c. 

I have the confidence to believe, and the impudence to affirm—that there 
are many men confined in this prison (I do not pretend tosay that i am one 
of their number), who, if they could obtain immediate employment after 
their liberation, would become honest and industrious men; but want of 
employment and the contempt with which the community at large treats 
them, drives them again to their old habits. 

Ye friends of humanity! if you really wish to reform or make honest men 
of us unfortunate outcasts, you must establish a House of Industry, express- 
ly for liberated convicts. We are not willing to be regarded as objects of 
charity ; but we wish to make a decent living by the sweat of our brow. 
We cannot go to your present House of Industry, for a reformed thief there 
would be considered a loafer or vagrant, or, what is worse than all, an object 
of charity ! 


As an illustration of one of the ways in which evil habits 
are formed, we subjoin another extract. It is only one of a 
thousand proofs that many of the tenants of our prisons are 
“more sinned against than sinning,” and that if the convicted 
offender deserves (as he certainly does) to feel the scourge of 
public justice, there is another offender, who deserves ten stripes 
to his one. 


I have done full justice to my master, and even exceeded him in the sci- 
ence of crime. For truth obliges me to say, though he was an infidel, a 
libertine and a drunkard, yet I never knew him to steal or rob. However, 
I don’t think it was his good principles that restrained him from either; 
but simply because he had enough of this world’s goods, and therefore had 
no occasion to do it; or perhaps the dread of a prison constrained him (as it 
does many other cowardly villains) from appearing in his true character. 
Notwithstanding, he would not hesitate to take the advantage of an igno- 
rant dealer, or to mix a pail of water with every three pailsof milk. Yes, 
sir, many a time have I milked the pump by his orders, and poured it in 
amongst the milk, and then sent it up to the city and disposed of it to the 
simple minded epicures to make nice puddings of ! 

My virtuous master used to take horses too to pasture at one dollar per 
head a week. But sometimes a gentleman would desire that his horse 
should have a little oats. “O, very well,” my master would answer, “ it 
will only be fifty cents more a week.” Therefore, when the gentleman 
came to take his horse away he would have to pay fifty cents per week, 
yet his horse never smelt, much less ate, any oats. Thus, you perceive, 
the evil example and influence of my master was the principal cause of my 
ruin. 


These remarks are not prompted through a malicious or vindictive dispo- 
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sition. No, sir,—he treated me much better than he did his own daughters; 
and the only fault I blame him for is thus far allowing me to do as I pleased, 
and for not correcting me when I richly deserved it. When I went to live 
with him I was a simple and innocent child. I would neither lie nor steal. 
Yes, I hated a thief and a liar, and would flee from them as from a serpent, 
little thinking then that I was so soon to become one of their degraded 
number. My mother learned me to say, “ Our Father, who art in heaven,” 
and I really believed that I had a Heavenly Father; but the evil commu- 
nications and pernicious example of my master and his associates, soon ba- 
nished those good impressions from my mind ; and, as I considered them my 
superiors in age and wisdom, I thought they were right when they said that 
the Bible was a priestly fabrication, and none but fools and lunatics believed 
OE ee ee BOD Te ey Weed eave a 
hearty laugh. Finally, my ears being assailed continually by their scepti- 
cal sentiments, and not being able to disprove what they said, I adopted their 
principles and became an infidel. However, I was not altogether satisfied 
with my new creed; for sometimes my guilty conscience would force me 
to acknowledge that the Bible is true, and that the soul survives the body, 
notwithstanding I would make every effort to stifle this conviction. In a 
word, I rather wished than sincerely believed that the Scriptures were un- 
true; and [ believe this to be the case with every other man who calls him- 
self an infidel. Every sensible man will admit that there is a God (for it is 
the fool that says there is none), and that one of his moral attributes is jus- 
tice, and that justice obliged him to establish laws or rules for the reguia- 
tion of human conduct ; that justice also constrains him to punish the trans- 
gressors of this law. Yet there are many who violate this law with impu- 
nity, in this world. What of that? Will they escape in the world to 
come? No, for we will all have to appear before the judgment seat of 
Christ; and we will be judged according to the deeds done in the body, 
whether they be good or bad. 





Art. VI—CONVICT SEPARATION. 


Notwitustanpine the plainness and frequency with which 
the friends of convict separation have expressed their views, 
there is reason to believe that much misconception still prevails, 
even among candid inquirers. We feel constrained, therefore, 
to occupy a page or two of our limited space with a concise 
summary of what we suppose to be its leading features. 

1. It excludes only association with convicts——The company 
of the good and wise is invited and prized. The design of 
separation is to prevent evil communication. None will deny 
that an honest man in daily association with a rogue, has much 
more to fear as to the influence upon his own character, than 
he has to hope from his own influence upon his companion; 
and by parity of reasoning, a man at a certain grade of deteri- 
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oration is likely to sink still lower by association with a worse 
man than himself. The tendencies of both are downward, and 
that with a constantly accelerated velocity. 

Now as the best convict is bad enough, we resort to separa- 
tion as a safeguard against his being made worse, rather than 
better, by his imprisonment. Even were it admitted that no 
expectation of improving him can be reasonably entertained, 
it would still be inconsistent with wisdom. and humanity to 
force him into the company of men worse than himself, and to 
push him down to still lower depths of depravity, by a process 
of law. 

Further, it will hardly be pretended that convict-association 
is necessary under any circumstances, however convenient and 
economical it may be; nor is it affirmed on the other side, that 
convict-association is uniformly and necessarily mischievous. 
There may be found, in perhaps every large penitentiary in the 
country, two or more honest, well-disposed anda possibly guile- 
less men, whose influence over their fellow convicts would be 
not only harmless but useful. We presume advantage has often 
been taken of the presence of such men in separate prisons, and 
that they have been wisely used in furthering the true interests 
of the public. But these exceptions merely serve to show the 
soundness of the general principle, viz., that convicts, under 
sentence, should be kept separate and apart each from the other, 
so that the possibility of intercommunication or acquaintance 
with each other’s name, number, features, figure, place of 
abode, business, or other personal or social relations may be 
cut off. There are doubtless various opinions as to the degree 
of desirableness of this non-intercourse, and as to the value of 
the results supposed to be secured by it, but with these we are 
not at present concerned. 

I]. When the convict is put into the cell of a separate prison, 
and secluded from the society of all other convicts in the 
same prison, it is the duty of the government to furnish such 
means of moral and physical treatment as his condition re- 
quires; and in whatever respects this separation demands or 
justifies a different method of treatment from that pursued in 
associate prisons; whether they relate to the term of confine- 
VOL. Vi.——22 
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ment; to the prisoner’s health of body or mind; to the pecuniary 
economy of the prison, or to the ultimate results of the punish- 
ment,—such difference of method should be provided for. Ifa 
milder sentence, or a more thorough medical inspection, or 
more frequent relaxation, or more active employment, or more 
instruction, intellectual and moral, or more free association 
with the honest and well-disposed is required, there should be 
no reluctance or delay to supply any or all of them. Separa- 
tion being the principle, all that is needful to give it proper 
effect and to avert any undesirable consequences, must be 
adopted with it, and if it is not worth this, let it be abandoned. 

IJ. It is alleged, without any just ground we think, that con- 
vict-separation as practised, is injurious to body and mind. This 
objection applies, if at all, to its actual working, not to the 
theory. It is said, that practically a prisoner must associate 
with other prisoners, or have no association at all; and that to 
have no association at all, is to put the health of the natural 
and moral man to imminent hazard. But this depends ona 
variety of circumstances, such as the length of the sentence, 
the constitutional habits and tendencies of the prisoner, his 
education, his state of health when he is committed, his em- 
ployment, and the surrounding influences,—which are all capable 
of endless modifications. ‘To some it would be unsuited,—to 
others beneficial. Some would improve under it for a year or 
eighteen months, and some through three, five, or even seven 
years; while here and there one would show its deleterious in- 
fluence in a few weeks or months. 

The circumstances to which we have alluded are alike 
various and peculiar in a separate and in a congregate prison ; 
and if the same methods of investigation were employed, it 
would be found that a want of due attention to these circum- 
stances in a congregate prison, occasions quite as much mis- 
chief as has ever been traced to a prison on the separate plan. 
Nor are they (in themselves) any more susceptible of control 
or modification in one prison, than in the other; so that we 
may truly say, that there is nothing in the principle of convict- 
separation that excludes a single valuable feature of associa- 
tion, while it certainly does exclude much, that the advocates 
of association admit to be of evil tendency. 
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IV. If it could be shown that the necessary, natural, or even 
probable effects of convict-separation, upon the physical and 
mental condition of its subjects, were such as its opponents 
allege, we should not hesitate to condemn it as irrational and 
cruel. But our sober and long-settled conviction is, that this 
very feature—separation—gives it the distinction of being in 
the highest degree rational and humane. That it is open to 
gross abuses, we can all see, and that it is equally capable of 
indefinite improvement is not less obvious. 

The legislature having defined with sufficient economy what 
are offences, and having prescribed the forms of ascertaining 
and the modes of punishing guilt, the tribunals of justice have 
only to administer these laws with intelligence and good faith, 
and when the convicted party is committed to the custody of 
those who are appointed to carry out their penal sanctions, 
(supposed to have been adjusted with due regard to the nature 
and mode of punishment,) it is in the confidence that while they 
yield a stern obedience to the law, they will at the same time 
give enlightened heed to the well being of the sufferer and to 
the ends of his imprisonment. To allow disease to make its 
stealthy progress through his system for want of proper hygi- 
enic arrangements, or the functions of nature to become weak- 
ened and deranged by his imprisonment or employment; to 
apply no counteracting influences to the morbidly disposed, or 
to neglect a proper excitement to healthy action of the moral 
and intellectual faculties, so far as they may be capable of it, 
is manifestly unjust and inhuman. It is doing, under the forms 
of law, what all just laws, human and divine, forbid. 

What then is the conclusion of the whole matter ? 

1. That convict separation is an indispensable element of 
every system of prison-discipline, the predominant design of 
which is to reform the prisoner, or at least to prevent his fur- 
ther corruption. 

2. That whatever is lost to convicts by separation one from 
the other, in the way of needful excitement to the faculties of 
body or mind, is or may be much more than made up by asso- 
ciation with the honest and good. 

8. That as the best gifts of Providence are oftentimes most 
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grievously perverted, so the best system of prison discipline is 
liable to abuses in the hands of ignorant or incompetent admin- 
istrators :—not greater abuses, however, than have been, and 
are now, actually practised in associate prisons. 

4. That it is the duty of the government to provide all need- 
ful facilities for executing its penal laws in such a manner, 
that the ends of justice shall be fully answered, the interests of 
the community protected, and the offender suffer no more than 
the exact penalty of the law. Any variance from this should 
be in his favor,—never against him. Society has nothing to 
gain, but much to lose by injustice towards even its enemies. 
It can well afford to be just, if not magnanimous. 


Art. VII.—JAILS AND HOUSES OF CORRECTION IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS., 


Tue annual abstract of returns of the keepers of jails, and 
the overseers of houses of correction in Massachusetts for 
1850, contains some items of general interest, of which the 
following are prominent: 




















Jails. H. of Corr. Total. 
Whole number of Prisoners, - 7463 3198 10,661 
6 6 Debtors, - - 1461 - 1,461 
w“ 66 Males, - - 6674 2506 9,180 
‘6 “ Females, - - 789 692 1,481 
ss 6 Adults, - - 6302 2660 8,962 
“ ‘ Minors, - - 1161 458 1,619 
ss 6 White, - - 7196 2930 10,126 
‘“s 66 Colored, - - 267 268 535 
Committed for Murder, - - 15 - 15 
és for Arson, - - - 25 - 20 
“ for Rape, - - - 6 - 6 
“ for Highway Robbery, 19 - 19 
“ for Adultery, or lewd 
conduct, - - 132 160 292 
for Assault, - - 845 290 1,135 
a for Burglary, - - 191 - 191 
“ for Forgery, - - 22 2 24 
a for Intemperance, : 1701 1640 3,341 
4“ for keeping Brothels, - 63 23 86 
“ for Larceny, -~ - 1018 582 1,600 
Making or passing counter. money, 21 3 24 





IN MASSACHUSETTS. 










































Jails. H. of Corr. Total. 
Committed for Vagrancy, -  - 83 162 245 
“ for all other Crimes, - 1416 341 1,757 
Witnesses committed, “8 491 - ‘491 
Prisoners executed, - - - 2 - 2 
Could Read or Write, - - - 1435 2098 3,533 
Had been addicted to Intemperance, 872 2273 3,145 
Natives of this State, - - - 741 805 1,546 
Natives of other States, - . 274 558 832 
Natives of other Countries, - - 4059 1795 5,854 
Were or had been Married, - - 828 1573 2,401 
Insane when committed, - - 11 12 23 
Average cost of ‘the Board of each 
prisoner per week, - ° - $1 68) $1 65 3-7| $166 10-14 
Expense for Clothing, - - - $662 04) $4,622 74) $5,284 78 
“ for Fuel, - - - $1,509 94) $4,018 36) $5,528 30 
Pay of Officers, - - - - $4,369 20, $11,722 00) $16,091 20 
Total Expenses, - - | $28,174 52.$74,096 81/$102,271 33 
Estimated value of tie eae of 
Prisoners during the year, : - $22,312 04) $22,312 04 
Number of Prisoners in confine- 
ment, November Ist, - - 322 790 1112 
Average number of Prisoners, 284 719 1003 
Discharged by order of Court, : 865 - 865 
Discharged without bill, oe 35 - 30 
Discharged on account of sickness, 1 24 25 
Pardoned, - - - - - - 157 157 
Recommitted, - - - - 202 803 1005 
Number of rooms, - - - 420 990 1410 








Our readers will of course note such items in this summary, 
as fall in with the particular current of their own inquiries. 
But we cannot refrain from remarking upon two or three of 
them. 

1. The small proportion of those who could neither read nor 
write. If we are to understand that of the ten thousand six 
hundred and sixty-one persons, more than seven thousand were 
instructed in reading and writing, so far at least as to make 
these acquirements a source of some improvement or profit, 
we should regard it as quite worthy of remark. 

2. The small proportion of persons addicted to intemperance. 
If we are to understand by that phraseology, that of the ten 
thousand six hundred and sixty-one prisoners, upwards of seven 
thousand five hundred were temperate men in the present 
acceptation of that term, we should think this also quite 
worthy of remark. 
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3. Both the above statements are rendered still more re- 
markable from the fact, that of the same ten thousand six 
hundred and sixty-one persons, five thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-four, or considerably more than half, were natives of 
foreign lands. A moment’s reflection will satisfy any one that 
such a return cannot be received with perfect confidence, un- 
less it is sustained by indisputable authority. 

4. We think the average cost of the support of prisoners is 
very great. If we understand the report, it is $1 66 per week 
for mere rations, exclusive of clothing, medical , aid, fuel, sala- 
ries, &c. The rations of prisoners in the New York Peniten- 
tiaries are but little above one-third that sum, and the highest 
we know, does not equal it. 

5. It will be seen that Houses of Correction are very far 
from paying their way. It has been supposed that it would 
not be difficult to make such institutions self-sustaining, if pro- 
per legislative provision were made, and a rigid system of in- 
dustry and economy practised in them. But it seems that only 
about thirty-two per cent. of the expenses of the Massachusetts 
Houses of Correction was paid; and with an average number 
of only one thousand and three in confinement, in both jails 
and houses of correction, the balance against the public is 
about $80,000. 

6. The number of recommitments to jail is nearly as one in 
thirty-seven, and the number of recommitments to houses of 
correction is nearly as one in four; yet in the former there is 
leisure, and in the latter there is labor. There may be ways of 
explaining this apparent peculiarity, by some corresponding 
peculiarity in the nature or operation of the laws, but it cer- 
tainly does not speak well for the reformatory or deterring in- 
fluences of the houses of correction, that so large a proportion 
of those who have been under them, are returned for farther 
treatment. 

We apprehend that great and radical improvements are re- 
quired in establishments of this class, before they can be relied 
upon as effective agents for punishment or reformation. 


4 











NOTICES. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Special Report of the Warden of the Ohio Penitentiary on Prisons 
and Prison Discipline, made to the General Assembly of that 
State, January 27, 1851. 


A friend in Cincinnati has been kind enough to forward to us a copy of 
this document, for which he will accept our thanks, 

Disposed as we are to pay great deference to the opinions of practical 
men on practical subjects, we cannot but regret the necessity that is laid 
upon us to deny all such deference to the document before us. We do not 
doubt the good intentions of the author, nor that he means to take, and 
really supposes he has taken, a very impartial and comprehensive view of 
the whole subject ; but for any man at this day to begin a comparison of the 
Pennsylvania and Auburn discipline, by defining the former as “ the soli- 
tary system, where convicts are kept in solitary confinement, seeing no 
persons but their keepers,” is to advertise his unfitness for any such task. 
The partial and confused statements which the author has put together, 
and the wide inferences he draws from very narrow premises, must strike 
any intelligent reader; and if it were not that the subject lies beyond the 
range of the observation or inquiry of most legislators, we might wonder 
how a document so crude and ill-digested could have fcund its way even 
through the wide and unguarded door which opens into most of our govern- 
ment printing offices. 
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Dear anpD Dums.—An asylum for the deaf and dumb is about to be 
established in Missouri. Forty acres of land has been appropriated for the 
site near Fulton, in Calloway County. The sum of $80 is to be allowed 
for each pupil’s instruction, &c., but no pupil is to be a beneficiary to the 
amount of more than $240 of the public money, or three years support. 
The commissioners or managers of the asylum are required to give bonds 
of $5,000 each. 

The 35th Annual Report of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Hartford, 
(Conn.,) shows the institution to be in a flourishing state. It is the oldest 
institution of the kind in the United States. The number of pupils last 
year was two hundred and four ; teachers twelve. Only one death occurred. 

A convention of the instructors of the Deaf and Dumb in American in- 
stitutions, is to be held at Hartford, August 27, and much advantage is 
anticipated from it. ue 


176 NOTICES. 


PauUPERISM iN MassACHUSETTS.—The net expenses to Massachusetts 
last year of supporting and relieving paupers, including interest on alms- 
house establishments, was but little short of half a million of dollars! The 
whole number supported or relieved was twenty-six thousand, of whom less 
than eight thousand had any legal settlement within the State. The num- 
ber of State paupers, (or persons with whose support no town could be 
legally charged,) was a little over sixteen thousand; and of these, twelve 
thousand three hundred and thirty-four, (or more than three-fourths) were 
from foreign countries, and ten thousand eight hundred and sixteen from 
England and Ireland. There are two hundred and four almshouses in the 
State, and connected with them all, are twenty thousand six hundred acres 
of land. The investment in these establishments is estimated at one mil- 
lion and a quarter. The average cost per week of supporting each pauper 
in the almshouses is $1 08 ; the lowest being ninety cents, and the highest 
$1 35. A little less than half of the paupers in the almshouses are of 
ability to labor, and the value of their labor amounted last year to a little 
less than $18,000, or about $3 a year to each able bodied pauper. The 
number of out-of-door paupers aided or supported during the year was thir- 
teen thousand seven hundred and fifty-seven, or considerably more than 
half the whole pauper population, at an average weekly cost of ninety- 
eight, or only ten cents less than the in-door paupers. 

Of the whole number of paupers relieved or supported, six hundred and 
seventy-six were insane, and three hundred and ninety were idiots. The num- 
ber of paupers made so by intemperance in themselves or others, is fourteen 
thousand six hundred and seventy-four! Eighteen hundred and ninety-one 
foreign paupers came into the State during the year. 
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Matne.—The legislature of Maine has appropriated $25,000 for repair- 
ing the State Hospital for the Insane, and $9,000 for the repair of the Peni- 
tentiary, both damaged by fire; also $20,000 for the establishment of a 
State Reform School. 


The liberal sum of $25,000 has been bequeathed by a private benefactor 
to the State of New Hampshire for the benefit of the Insane Asylum. 

CuILDREN’s HospiraL.—A hospital is about to be established in London, 
containing a hundred beds for poor sick children between two and ten 
years of age. The first hospital of the kind was established in Paris, about 
twelve years ago, and now there are said to be seventeen such institutions 
on the continent. 


Ipior AsyLum.—The Third Anniversary of the London Asylum for 
idiots, was held March 19, 1851. The asylum contains one hundred and 
forty-seven patients, and is full. It was reported that $45,000 would be 
required for the erection of more spacious accommodations, and of this sum 
£2500, ($12,000) were subscribed on the spot. 





